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IN  all  our  schemes  of  education,  those  studies  that  relate  to 
citizenship  are  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  ;  they  stand  second 
onlv  to  those  pertaining  to  man  as  man,  to  the  cultivation  of 
morals  and  religion.  In  other  words,  those  things  that  fit  a  man 
for  living  in  society,  for  doing  intelligently  and  well  his  part  in 
the  body  politic,  are  among  the  most  vital  and  important  that 
can  come  into  his  education.  Strangely  enough,  no  subject  has 
been  more  ignored  in  our  schools  ;  we  teach  men  almost  every¬ 
thing  else  but  citizenship.  Hence  a  happy  omen,  lately,  is  the 
greatly  increased  interest  in  political  studies  among  our  people, 
and,  especially,  the  rapid  growth  of  political  courses  among  our 
schools  I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  these  courses, 
under  the  general  name  of  civics,  perhaps,  will  be  as  well  and 
simply  outlined,  and  as  common,  also,  as  those  in  mathematics 
or  natural  science. 

In  speaking  of  the  teaching  of  civics  we,  of  course,  premise 
that  civics  is  going  to  be  taught.  The  signs  of  the  times  are 
unmistakable.  The  work  may  go  hard  for  a  while,  and  we  may 
have  to  employ  some  crude  alternatives  for  true  methods.  But 
true  methods  will  come  in  due  time,  and  the  question  before  us 
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is,  What  should  they  be?  What  shall  we  aim  at  in  establishing 
these  new  courses  in  our  schools  ? 

Just  what  this  new  term  Civics  should  include,  and  what  ex¬ 
clude,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled.  Probably,  as  in  most 
such  cases,  some  years  of  practical  use  may  be  required  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Meantime  we  veil  our  ignorance  under  a  definition— 
Civics  is  the  Science  of  Citizenship.  So,  then,  the  question  of 
definition  is  merely  shifted  to  the  question  of  what  the  citizen  of 
a  free  republic  ought  to  know,  that  he  may  properly  discharge 
his  duties  of  citizenship.  To  this  the  answers  must  be  extrem^ely 
various.  Massachusetts  says  that,  to  discharge  the  voting  func¬ 
tion,  the  citizen  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  But  perceiving 
at  once  the  inadequacy  of  this  to  any  respectable  citizenship,  she 
provides  for  a  great  deal  more  by  several  years  of  what  is  known 
as  compulsory  education.  How  much  should  this  compulsory 
education  for  citizenship  include? 

At  the  risk  of  criticism  I  must  say  that  we  have  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  first  thing  for  every  citizen,  as  for  every  man, 
indeed,  is  sound  ideas  of  practical  ethics.  Which  would  you 
prefer  in  your  town, — wealth,  learning,  culture,  or  good,  old- 
fashioned  honesty  and  public  spirit  ?  Which,  in  your  city  coun¬ 
cil, — ability  to  plan,  add  up,  divide  so  much  spoil  from  such  and 
such  jobs,  or  the  ability  to  trample  such  things  under  foot,  as 
unworthy  the  thought  of  a  decent  man  for  a  moment  ?  First 
and  foremost,  then.  Ethics,  the  doctrine  of  duties  in  society  and 
government.  Then,  of  course,  the  citizen  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  governmental  machinery  about  him,  of  the 
civil  polity  of  his  nation,  state,  municipality.  In  these  times, 
when  fundamental  questions  are  stirring  society  to  its  depths, 
when  men  are  called  upon  to  vote  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
labor  questions,  tariffs,  national  direction  of  railroads  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  biennial  elections,  prohibition,  and  what  not,  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  Economics  upon  which 
such  subjects  are  based,  and  of  the  history  of  similar  movements 
elsewhere,  would  seem  to  be  of  primary  importance.  And  finally, 
if  the  people  make  their  own  laws,  as  they  are  said  to  do  in  this 
country,  certainly  our  voters,  at  least,  should  have  some  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  general  principles  of  law.  In  a  word,  the  minimum 
of  what  the  citizen  should  know,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  com¬ 
pulsory  branches,  that  he  may  be  reasonably  prepared  for  his 
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civil  duties,  is  the  fundamental  or  rudimentary  facts  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  these  five  subjects — Ethics  as  pertaining  to  government, 
Civil  Polity,  Economics,  History,  at  least  of  his  own  state  and 
country,  and  or  Jurisprudence.  These  I  would  include  in 
this  new  science  of  civics,  and  tney  should  all  be  taught  in  some 
regularly  graduated  system  in  all  our  public  schools.  To  under¬ 
take  even  a  brief  outline  of  such  a  system  is  either  to  give  a 
wearisome,  or  else  a  very  inadequate,  treatment, — I  fear  I  may  do 
both. 

Our  secondary  education  may  well  enough  be  divided  into 
three  stages.  The  first  is  the  primary  grade,  where  instruction 
is  largely  oral ;  books  are  of  little  account  except  in  reading,  the 
child  learns  language  by  imitation,  arithmetic  by  counters,  every¬ 
thing  from  objects.  The  next,  or  grammar  school  stage,  is  in¬ 
termediate  ;  while  employing  much  of  the  primary,  oral,  object¬ 
ive  methods,  the  child  is  getting  hold  of  his  reasoning  powers, 
learns  not  altogether  facts,  but  the  elementary  principles  laid 
down  in  his  book,  begins  to  analyze,  prove,  in  his  arithmetic. 
A  third  stage,  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen,  is  in  the 
high  school  ;  the  oral  is  largely  left  out,  the  boy  has  learned  the 
use  of  books,  he  studies  geometry,  grammar,  physics,  he  com¬ 
bines  the  work  of  his  previous  years  into  the  sciences.  Now,  in 
each  of  these  periods,  the  primary  or  oral,  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  school  or  scientific,  and  according  to  the  appropriate 
methods  of  each,  it  seems  to  me  this  subject  of  civics  ought  to 
come  in. 

I.  Primary  Methods. 

But  what  can  we  do  with  these  great  subjects  in  the  primary 
schocl  Everything!  You  know  the  common  saying,  “Give 
me  the  first  ten  years  of  the  child,  and  I  care  not  who  has  the 
rest.”  Born  under  the  American  flag,  if,  by  the  age  of  ten,  the 
child’s  eye  has  not  learned  to  kindle  and  his  heart  to  thrill  at 
sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  there  is  little  hope  of  patriotism 
there.  What  we  acquire  later  slips  out  of  our  grasp,  but  that 
which  grows  into  the  child  with  its  mother’s  milk  and  its  native 
air  is  a  part  of  it  the  whole  life  through.  Here  in  this  primary 
school  of  fifty  is  the  nearest  realization  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
equality  that  the  world  anywhere  sees.  The  dainty  miss  sit- 
in  the  same  class,  on  the  same  form,  with  the  ill-clad  child,  and 
there  is  no  difference.  The  boy  from,  the  hovel  stands  beside 
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the  boy  from  the  hall,  and  learns  that  he  can  beat  him  in  the 
class  room,  on  the  play-ground  ;  what  now  c;in  hold  that  young 
lad  back  in  all  the  race  of  life?  Equal  rights,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  self-restraint,  courtesy,  gentleness,  approval  of 
truth  and  duty,  and  faithful  effort, — where  else  is  such  jmactical 
ethics  taught  as  under  that  sunny  eyed  woman  in  that  primary 
school  ? 

Then  when  the  Fourth  of  July  comes  round,  what  stirring 
views  of  lEinker  Hill  and  revolutionary  scenes;  with  the  Memo¬ 
rial  dirges,  what  tales  of  civil  strife,  and  desolate  homes,  and 
open  graves,  and  tears ;  what  stories  of  the  May  Flower,  of 
Smith,  of  early  settlers,  of  the  Indians  at  the  door  right  over  on 
yonder  hill  there — all  told  as  the  mother  tells  her  children. 
What  think  you  they  are  going  to  do  for  those  fifty  in  that 
primary  school?  How  long  will  any  “foreigners”  exist 
in  such  a  school  as  that  ? — they’ll  be  Americans,  of  whatever 
blood.  I  want  to  see  the  time  when  every  town  shall  have  a  little 
hand-book  of  its  history  printed  for  the  use  of  its  schools  and 
when  the  teacher  shall  go  out  on  some  hillside  with  her  little 
fifty  and  tell  them  there  were  once  bears  all  around  them,  don’t 
you  think  she  has  their  attention  ?  and  the  Indians  all  through 
the  woods,  aren’t  they  listening  now,  those  fifty  ? — and  all  these 
hills  and  fields  wherever  they  can  sec  were  once  covered  with 
forest, — no  farm  or  house,  or  man,  or  horse  ;  and  right  over  there 
on  that  knoll,  Mr.  Rogers  came  alone  one  day  with  his  ax  and  his 
gun,  and  the  strokes  of  the  ax  began,  and  the  tree  crashed, 
and  another,  and  another — ah,  don’t  those  little  listeners  hear 
it,  see  it  ?  —  and  the  clearing  grew,  and  the  farm  grew  ;  and 
then  more  men,  and  more  clearings,  and  roads  grew,  and 
houses,  and  a  town.  I  say  I  want  to  see  this  thing  done,  this 
local  history  lived  out  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  every  primary 
scholar  in  the  state.  The  Town  History, — what  a  leverage  we 
have  !  What  child  is  ever  going  back  on  that  town  of  his  birth, 
of  his  grandfather’s  struggles  and  his  father’s  success,  after  such 
a  schooling  as  that!  But  it  can  never  be  given  after  ten  or 
twelve.  The  boy  of  fifteen  or  eighteen,  unless  thus  schooled,  is 
ashamed  of  his  town,  of  himself,  of  everything  about  him,  and 
wants  to  run  away  to  the  city,  to  the  West,  somewhere,  and  do 
great  things  and  be  a  great  man.  What  tlamc  of  country  can  we 
ever  stir  in  his  heart  unless  it  was  kindled  there  before?  And 
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once  kindled,  suppose  the  great  demon  of  ambition  and  greed 
does  get  hold  a  man,  and  all  his  better  years  are  sordid  and 
selfish,  yet  that  childhood  truth  is  going  to  conquer  him  in  the 
end,  and  he  \\ill  make  pilgrimage  to  the  old  forsaken  hillside, 
and  do  sacrifice  for  his  life’s  meanness  by  pouring  out  of  his 
wealth  upon  the  okl  church,  by  founding  a  library,  endowing  a 
school  building  up  in  the  old  waste  places  which  he  now  at  last 
sees  did  more  for  him  than  everything  else  in  his  history. 

And  I  greatly  fear,  when  you  say  that  the  voice  of  prayer  must 
not  be  heard  in  tiiat  little  school.  The  immortal  Agassiz  at 
Penikese,  bowed  in  humble  silence  before  his  God, — what  a 
benediction  was  there !  And  that  bowing  of  the  fifty  little 
heads  together  every  morning  before  their  Maker, — what  a  bene¬ 
diction  and  a  blessing! — more  than  all  police,  and  courts,  and 
penitentiaries,  the  safeguard  of  the  state  !  I  say  I  tremble  for 
us  if  it  is  come  to  pass  that  that  must  be  left  out. 

Do  you  say  that  I  am  e.xtravagant  ^  Remember,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  civics, — telling  how  to  educate  for  citizenship.  Can 
you  point  out  any  other  instruction  that  will  shaj)e  such  men  and 
women,  in  and  for  the  state,  as  the  one  here  indicated.^  And 
since  it  is  impossible  to  outline  in  detail  what  should  be  done, 
I  can  only  illustrate  in  this  desultory  way.  And  two  or  three 
things  more  are  worth  noting.  I'or  one  thing,  I  hope  that  we 
may  see,  before  long,  the  post-office  or  the  school  savings  bank. 
Pennies  in  the  bank  instead  of  in  candy, — what  other  lesson  in 
economics  can  ever  be  taught  equal  to  this  one  of  the  primary 
school.^  The  boy  with  a  bank  account, — think  you  he  ‘r  going 
to  grow  up  a  drone  or  a  pauper.^ 

And  then,  how  is  all  this  to  be  done  ?  Easily,  because  inci¬ 
dentally  ;  a  little  from  the  geography,  a  little  from  the  readers, 
much  from  suppdcmentary  books  for  the  purpose,  more  from 
anniversaries  and  ev'ents  as  they  come  and  go,  most  of  all  from 
the  living  heart  and  lips  of  the  teacher  herself.  But  this  Insti¬ 
tute,  or  some  other  agency,  must  give  us  some  clear  outline  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
text-book,  even  for  the  teacher’s  use,  that  shall  adequately  cover 
the  ground.  But  a  hand-book  may  be  written  giving  a  very  full 
outline  of  the  subject;  its  general  order;  the  results  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  year,  or  five,  with  abundant  references  to 
volume  and  page  where  suitable  material  may  be  found.  The 
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skillful  teacher  alone  can  make  the  proper  selections,  and  work 
out  the  details  for  any  given  school.  Less  Independent  Tartary, 
and  more  independent  Massachusetts,  would  be  helpful.  The 
Ten  Commandments  might  not  be  bad,  only  so  many  object  to 
them, — biasing  the  young  minds,  you  know  !  And,  by  the  way, 
it  is  getting  to  be  much  less  a  question  in  my  mind  than  for¬ 
merly,  as  to  which  the  state  had  better  be  so  shy  of, — the  Ten 
Commandments  or  those  who  oppose  them,  either  in  theory  rr 
practice.  Then  any  genuine  demand  will  speedily  induce  pub¬ 
lishers  to  put  many  pieces  into  their  readers  with  direct  view  to 
our  purpose.  Supplementary  readers  could  be  issued  filled  with 
material  specially  prepared  for  this  work. 

As  to  what  these  books  should  contain,  pardon  me  a  word. 
The  current  theory,  that  nothing  should  be  put  into  the  child’s 
hands  e.xcept  what  is  simplified  to  his  understanding,  is  false, 
both  psychologically  and  pedagogically.  This  simplifying  too 
often  means  merely  weakening, — the  stuff  is  no  longer  good  milk 
nor  decent  water.  Do  you  not  remember  when,  as  a  child,  vou 
pored  over  Thauatopsis,  or  some  similar  production,  with  a  sense 
of  awe  and  grandeur  such  as  has  rarely  come  o\er  you  again 
even  since  you  understood  it  better  }  How  we  little  boys  in  the 
old  district  schools  used  to  listen  to  the  first  class  in  Porter s 
Rhetorical  Reader,  and  then  go  up  to  the  back  seats  to  borrow 
the  book,  and  pore  over  those  grand  old  pieces  with  a  delight  we 
hardly  ever  got  from  any  other  reading  !  Alas,  for  the  child 
now  !  he  never  knows  there  are  any  such  grand  things  ;  the  first 
class  is  away  up  in  the  high  school,  and  he  is  left  to  drone  over 
the  doll  and  kitten  stories  till  his  unstirred  imagination  grows  as 
vapid  as  his  books.  I  remember  distinctly  when,  at  t‘he  age  of 
nine,  an  old  Fourth  of  July  paper  fell  into  my  hands,  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  since  seen.  It  was  a  huge  sheet, — one  side 
covered  with  pictures,  the  other  with  patriotic  songs,  lh.se 
songs,  half  understood,  were  sung  and  screamed  about  the  house 
to  the  utter  distraction  of  everybody  ;  their  words  are  mostly 
faded  from  memory,  but  the  thrill  of  country  which  they  inspired 
comes  up  to-day,  as  I  think  of  them,  fresh  and  clear  and  stirring 
as  yesterday.  Don’t  you  remember,  some  of  you  who  are  older, 
how  we  made  the  old  schoolhouse  ring,  on  declamation  day,  with 
Warren’s  Address  on  Hunker  Hill, — “  Stand!  the  ground’s  your 
own,  my  braves  !  ”  We  very  feebly  appreciated  what  we  were 
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saying  ;  but  oh,  how  the  British  mullein-stalks  fell  before  our 
redoubtable  wooden  broadswords  when  we  went  after  the  cows 
that  night  ! 

And  at  the  end  of  this  primary  course,  do  not  let  us  forget 
one  thing  further  :  not  the  written  examination, — alas !  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten, — but  the  oral  examination.  Let  us 
bring  in  the  papas  and  mammas,  the  domine,  the  colonel,  the 
squire,  and  the  committee-man  and  see  what  these  little  folks 
can  do.  We  may  smile  as  we  please  ;  but  to  that  child  on  those 
examination  days  there  was  an  uplift  given,  a  feeling  of  personal 
value,  of  acquired  jiower,  that  he  could  hardly  have  gained 
in  any  other  way  ;  and,  as  he  stood  sturdily  trembling  there,  a 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  society  came  over  him, — of  the  majesty 
of  the  authority  that  was  about  to  pronounce  on  him  its  approval 
and  promotion,  such  as  all  the  per  cents  in  all  the  examination 
papers  in  the  world  could  never  produce. 

I  have  insisted  upon  this,  perhaps  unduly,  because  of  its  fun¬ 
damental  importance;  because  I  greatly  fear  that  we  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  transcendent  consequences,  socially  and  politically,  of 
those  first  ten  years  ;  because  we  are  allowing  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  to  slip  from  our  grasp  into  denominational 
and  private  schools,  instead  of  insisting  upon  the  fundamental 
American  idea,  that  the  American  child  shall  be  trained  under 
the  eye  and  hand  of  the  American  people  to  true  and  pure  Amer¬ 
ican  princii)le,  for  the  great  responsibility  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship  I  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  cast  the  least  reproach  upon 
those  private  schools.  What  I  do  mean  is,  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  state,  which  it  should  never  lose  sight  of,  to  insist, 
by  constant  and  active  supervision,  that  in  no  instruction  of  the 
young  within  its  borders  are  any  ideas  of  hierarchy,  or  oligarchy, 
or  socialism  inculcated,  but  always  and  everywhere  only  those 
principles  that  conduce  to  a  true  republican  form  of  government. 

II.  —  Grammar  School  Methods. 

This  preliminary  work  being  well  done,  the  foundation  laid, 
the  higher  work  goes  on  with  ease  and  progress.  In  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  grades,  while  the  same  attractive  tales  and  stories 
come  in  as  before,  these  gradually  give  place  to  books  ;  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  find  equally  interesting  tales  and  stories 
for  the  children  to  n’a</,  should  be  able  gradually  to  draw  them 
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with  unabated  zest  from  these  pleasing  stories  to  the  fuller  and 
more  connected  accounts  of  the  histories.  In  other  words,  one 
main  line  of  civics  for  the  grammar  school  should  he  the  leadino- 
facts  of  our  national  history.  The  children  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  this  from  first  to  last,  and  let  me  suggest  two  impor¬ 
tant  changes  from  our  current  methods.  First,  instead  of  giving 
so  much  time  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  discoveries  and  settle¬ 
ments,  and  so  little  to  the  last  century  of  coiistitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  let  this  be  just  reversed,  and  give  the  main  time  and  study 
to  those  things  that  have  more  direct  and  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  present.  Second,  let  there  be  a  good  text  book,  and  let 
it  be  well  studied,  on  the  history  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
— what  commonwealth  in  the  world  has  anything  more  instruct¬ 
ive  or  inspiring  for  the  inculcation  of  lofty  ideals  of  citizenship  ! 

In  economics,  the  grammar  school  can,  without  any  extra  labor, 
lay  abroad  foundation.  What  is  production,  and  what  do  different 
states  and  nations  produce,  and  why.^  What  do  different  people 
consume,  and  where  obtained  ?  What  is  trade,  commerce, 
exchange,  and  why  do  people  engage  in  it.’  Trace  through  all 
the  hands  that  have  contributed  to  it,  a  cup  of  tea,  from  the  bush 
in  China  to  the  table  at  home  ;  so  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  banana,  an 
orange,  jackknife,  calico  gown,  woolen  coat,  fire  in  the  grate  light 
on  the  table.  What  better  possible  subjects  for  drill  in  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  in  language,  composition  ;  and  especially,  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose,  what  a  lesson  in  wide  instead  of  petty  views,  in  the 
littleness  of  one’s  own  single  efforts,  in  the  interdependence,  the 
great  brotherhood  of  man  !  Much  incidental  instruction  may 
also  be  given,  without  extra  trouble,  on  various  every-day  things  ; 
as  money,  banks  and  banking,  insurance,  savings  banks,  taxation, 
and  the  like.  The  systematic  study  of  economic.s,  however, 
should  be  left  to  the  high  school. 

The  great  body  of  our  young  people  graduate  from  the  gram¬ 
mar  school,  if  not  before.  If  we  are  to  make  any  impression  at 
all,  it  must  be  done  in  these  early  days.  Hence  the  importance 
of  much  early  incidental  instruction  on  all  these  moral,  social, 
and  political  subjects.  In  the  grammar  school  this  instruction 
can  begin  to  take  more  system,  as  in  the  text  book  study  of  his¬ 
tory  already  it.dicated.  Two  other  subjects  arc  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  this  same  special  study ;  namely,  Ethics 
and  Civil  Polity. 

I 

\ 
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In  practical  ethics,  nothing  of  any  consequence  is  done  in  our 
•schools  till  the  last  year  of  the  high  school,  if  not  the  last  year 
of  the  college.  When  the  habits  are  largely  fixed,  and  opinions, 
or  rather  biases  and  prejudices,  are  confirmed,  then  we  take  a 
select  few  and  tell  them  what  habits  and  opinions  they  ought  to 
have  formed.  And  I  confess  that,  in  spite  of  this,  I  am  every 
year  more  j)rofoundly  impressed  with  the  radical  change  which 
the  young  peojilc  of  eighteen  or  twenty  e.xperiencc  in  going 
through  the  moral  philosophy  class.  I  know  of  no  study  in  the 
whole  curriculum  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  practical 
importance.  Hut  the  great  multitude  escape  us  entirely.  Now, 
I  do  not  sec  why  the  child  in  the  grammar  school  is  not  able, 
under  proper  teacliing,  to  form  correct  conclusions  on  all  the 
essential  points  of  practical  ethics, — habits,  truthfulness,  family 
relations,  citizen  re:ations,  business  relations,  companionships, 
gambling,  church  and  Grand  Army  raffles,  playing  marbles  for 
keeps,  honesty,  industry,  providence, — I  will  not  say  upon  all 
questions  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  for  some  may 
object  that  the  state  is  not  bound  to  teach  these  ;  but  certainly 
upon  all  questions  that  make  law-abiding,  patriotic,  public- 
spirited  citizens,  instead  of  the  reverse.  There  are  already  books 
on  this  subject  in  some  of  the  schools,  but  they  are  of  the  sweet- 
ened-water  sort  that  no  boy  can  endure  or  ought  to.  No  one 
quicker  than  the  child  knows  the  difference  between  goody  and 
good.  I  want  to  see  some  keen  Doctor  of  Piiilosopby,  with  a 
boy’s  heart,  write  a  brief,  sharp  treatise  on  practical  ethics  ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  we  have  teachers  enough  able  and  ready  to  make 
it  a  power  in  the  lower  schools,  like  the  famous  power  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  or  Dr.  Wayland  in  the  college. 

In  addition  to  history  and  ethics,  a  third  subject  demanding 
special  text-book  study  in  the  grammar  schools  is  the  civil  polity 
of  the  slate.  Most  of  this  can  be  done  as  occasion  offers.  At 
the  annual  town  (or  ward  election),  some  of  the  older  boys  can 
be  sent  to  the  town  meeting,  with  instructions  to  report  exactly 
everything  that  is  done.  Then  the  whole  matter  of  town  affairs, 
their  election,  duties,  etc.,  of  appropriations,  and  other  matters 
brought  up,  can  be  fully  discussed.  When  the  assessors  make 
their  annual  rounds,  the  manner  of  taxation  could  come  up.  At 
the  fall  elections  the  subject  of  state  and  county  offices  could  be 
similarly  studied.  When  the  legislature  meets,  let  the  proceed- 
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ings  be  followed  in  the  papers,  and  this  branch  of  government 
be  fully  explained.  So,  when  the  courts  meet,  the  judiciary 
system  could  come  up  ;  at  the  annual  muster,  the  militia  system, 
etc.  If  possible,  let  some  one  go  to  be  an  eye-witness,  a  re¬ 
porter,  of  how  these  things  are  done  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  bring  the  subject  vividly  before  the  class,  by 
the  use  of  actual  warrants  for  meetings,  ballots,  printed  ta.x-lists, 
drawings  of  court-rooms,  legislative  halls,  etc.  As  most  gram¬ 
mar  school  teachers  would  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  information,  at  least  without  much  labor,  a  little  hand-book 
should  be  issued,  containing  the  main  facts  and  figures  in  regard 
to  our  town,  city,  county  and  state. 

This  little  hand  book  might  well  contain  two  things  more. 
First  an  introductory  chapter  on  government  in  general,  showing 
the  social  nature  of  man,  his  rights  in  society,  the  fundamental 
necessity'^  of  law  to  indicate  and  protect  these  rights,  the  nature 
of  government  as  the  instrument  by  which  society  makes  and 
executes  its  laws,  and  some  of  their  main  forms  of  government 
in  the  world.  This  would  be  a  basis  for  school  talks  that  should 
bring  out  our  republican  form  of  government  in  its  true  light, 
and  should  not  fail  to  bring  out  communism,  socialism,  nihilism, 
and  the  rest  in  theirs.  If  it  has  come  to  this,  that  we  hang  boys 
of  twenty  for  socialistic  crimes,  had  we  not  better  educate  them 
at  fifteen  in  Democratic-Republicanism  ? 

And  a  second  thing  for  our  little  hand-book  of  Civil  Polity  is 
a  supplement  on  some  of  the  simpler,  every-day^  principles  of 
common  law:  as  the  law  of  the  highway,  of  nuisances,  coasting, 
etc.,  in  the  streets,  of  employer  and  employee,  of  principal  and 
agent,  and  the  like.  I  urge  these  things  in  the  grammar  schools, 
because  if  not  there,  where  else  are  we  ever  to  get  them  before 
the  majority’’  of  our  young  people.^  If  the  objection  is  made  that 
we  can  never  bring  so  much  into  the  lower  schools,  I  answer  that 
most  of  the  instruction  above  indicated  may  be  incidental,  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance,  to  other  studies.  And  if  one  or  two 
new  studies  are  introduced,  let  me  ask,  are  they  not  important 
and  necessary  And  if  the  state  finds  them  necessary,  that 
settles  it ;  let  the  state  have  them  taught,  even  at  the  cost  of 

another  y  ear  of  compulsory  education  ! 

(Concluded  next  month.) 
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BY  PRES.  HENRY  E.  SHEPHERD,  LL.  D.,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

1'^HE  subject  of  reading  has,  in  great  measure,  sustained  an 
unfortunate  position  in  American  systems  of  education.  In 
our  common  schools  the  perfunctory  character  of  the  exam¬ 
inations  in  reading  has  withdrawn  even  the  unhealthy  stimulus 
imparted  by  the  hope  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade.  Like 
the  English  language  in  the  majority  of  American  colleges,  it 
serves  as  a  mere  annex  to  some  more  favored  study,  filling  an 
unoccupied  half-hour,  and  preventing  a  breach  in  the  continuity 
of  the  schedule.  Teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  have  received  no 
special  training  in  the  art  of  reading  ;  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  any  scheme  of  examinations  that  makes 
adequate  provision  for  testing  their  acquirements  in  this  respect. 
It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  any  department  of  instruction 
can  be  advanced  in  efficiency  only  by  elevating  the  professional 
character  of  those  who  are  to  administer  it.  The  first  and  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  reading  in  our 
schools,  is  to  test  rigidly  the  capacity  of  every  applicant  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate  to  read  English  with  propriety,  grace,  and 
accuracy.  There  is  no  reason  why,  at  least,  moderate  proficiency 
in  this  subject  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  granting  of  a  certificate  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  or 
geography. 

This  proposition  involves  more  than  is  at  first  glance  apparent. 
It  is  through  the  agency  of  language,  in  some  of  its  varied  forms, 
that  all  instruction  is  conveyed.  The  intelligent  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  the  clear  statement  of  the  demonstration,  the  per¬ 
spicuous  mode  of  solution,  all  are  based  upon  the  discriminating 
use  of  speech.  It  is  the  language-faculty  which  is  to  be  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated,  and  without  its  development  it  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm  that  rational  instruction  is  almost  unattainable.  Fail¬ 
ures  in  teaching,  if  traced  to  their  origin,  will  be  found  to  pro¬ 
ceed  largely  from  the  neglect  of  this  requirement.  Selections 
from  the  English  classics,  from  the  purest  types  of  our  versatile 
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literature,  should  be  placed  iu  the  hands  of  every  applicant. 
The  following  are  recommended  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
by  reason  of  their  grace  and  beauty  of  style  and  the  variety  of 
expression  requisite  for  their  proper  rendition  :  Tennyson’s 
Princess,  Idyls  of  the  Kins^ ;  Macaulay’s  description  of  the  e.xe- 
cution  of  Monmouth  and  of  the  “little  cemetery  ”  in  the  Tower; 
Hushe’s  lament  upon  the  decline  of  chivalry  ;  Scott’s  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Maruiion,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  Fronde’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  coronation  of  Anne  Holeyn  ;  Mommsen’s  eulogy 
upon  the  character  of  Julius  Caesar;  Napier’s  estimate  of  Sir 
John  Moore;  Arnold’s  description  of  Hannibal;  Freeman’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  last  days  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Poe’s  AVt't;/, 
Lenore,  Annabcll  Lee.  It  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  selections 
from  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  as  they  will  suggest  themselves 
spontaneously  to  every  reader.  Green’s  histories  will  also  fur¬ 
nish  many  admirable  passages  for  this  purpose.  A  second  con¬ 
dition  of  advance  in  this  study,  is  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  reading  material  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  from  the 
lowest  stages  of  instruction  to  the  completion  of  the  course. 
In  no  respect  has  the  incapacity  of  the  book-maker  been  more 
conspicuously  exhibited  than  in  the  compilation  of  many  of  the 
school-readers  now  in  current  use.  The  elementary  reading 
books, — those  from  which  the  pupils  receive  their  earliest  impres¬ 
sions, —  those  put  into  their  hands  when  their  minds  are  most 
susceptible, — are  frequently  marked  by  a  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  proprieties  of  lynglish  idiom,  and  by  an  attempted  accommo¬ 
dation  to  the  supposed  incapacity  of  the  youthful  pupil  to  appre¬ 
hend  or  to  appreciate  the  chaste  and  the  pure  in  speech.  Every 
law  of  sound  pedagogic  science  is  sometimes  disregarded  in  the 
construction  of  elementary  readers. 

Purely  negative  criticism  is  at  best  an  easy  task,  and  mere  con¬ 
sistency  would  suggest  to  the  caviller  the  propriety  of  indicating 
some  definite  remedy  for  the  evils  whose  existence  he  deplores. 
P'rom  the  earliest  stages  of  instruction  nothing  but  the  purest 
illustiations  of  our  literature  should  be  j)resented  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
educational  philosophy.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  in  all 
the  varied  richness  of  English  speech  there  cannot  be  found 
selections  which  combine  simplicity  with  chasteness,  or  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  coarse  and  unidiomatic  in  order  to  be  intelligible. 
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With  just  as  much  wisdom  might  we  place  the  youthful  nature 
in  contact  with  what  is  unrefined  and  indelicate  in  manners  with 
those  who  ignore  established  conventionalties  and  recognized 
usages.  The  element  of  biogra])hy  should  constitute  a  leading 
feature  in  all  reading  books  designed  for  children.  Selections, — 
biographical  in  their  character,  —  from  writers  so  chaste  and 
graceful  as  Irving,  Prescott,  Green,  and  Macaulay  should  be 
liberally  introduced.  It  is  by  the  skillful  jiresentation  of  such 
selections  that  the  “  historic  sense  ”  is  developed.  For  “  history 
is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies,”  and  by  the  judicious 
introduction  of  selections  such  as  those  indicated,  the  student 
mav  be  at  an  early  stage  inspired  with  a  fondness  for  historic 
study  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  excite  by  means  of 
compendiums  and  abriilgments.  Cobi'dination  of  subjects,  the 
making  one  study  illustrate  and  elucidate  another,  is  a  recognized 
principle  in  all  wisely  constructed  systems  of  education.  With 
especial  force  does  this  api)ly  in  graded  schools,  where,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  situation,  large  classes  are  placed  in  charge  of 
a  single  teacher,  and  economy  of  time,  as  well  as  concentration 
of  energy,  is  an  essential  consideration. 

Let  us  see  to  how  great  a  variety  of  purposes  a  reading  lesson 
may  be  applied  in  the  bands  of  a  skillful  and  discriminating 
teacher.  In  the  first  place,  the  reader  may  be  used  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  introducing  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  grammar. 
It  is  in  encountering  grammar,  as  it  is  ordinarily  presented,  that 
the  pupil  has  his  first  lesson  in  abstract  reasoning.  The  scholas¬ 
tic  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  invests  it  with  especial 
difficulty  to  the  immature  pupil,  in  whom  the  logical  or  analytical 
faculties  have  not  begun  to  develop.  There  is  no  simpler  and 
easier  method  of  approaching  this  study  than  through  the 
medium  of  the  reading-book.  Let  the  class  select  the  />arts  of 
speech  from  the  reading  lessons,  iJointing  out  the  noun,  pronoun, 
adjective,  verb,  etc.,  illustrating  their  uses  and  functions  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur.  By  adopting 
this  method,  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  accompany  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  study  will  be  essentially  modified,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  have  acquired  a  definite  conception  of  its  leading 
principles,  without  the  painful  processes  to  which  he  is  subjected 
when  it  is  begun  with  the  formal  treatise.  Another  mode  in 
which  the  principle  of  coordination  may  be  applied,  is  in  the 
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teaching  of  definitions,  the  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  cannot  be  accurately  exhib 
ited  but  by  their  use  in  the  sentence.  It  is  the  context  that 
determines  the  special  significance  of  the  vocative  ;  its  peculiar 
shade  of  meaning  is  impressed  upon  it  by  the  words  which  envi- 
ron  it,  varying  as  often  as  its  surroundings  vary.  So  thoroughly 
is  this  law  of  language  recognized,  that  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  lexicographers  of  this  century  do  not  undertake  to  define 
the  meaning  of  words,  but  simply  illustrate  their  uses  by  ample 
quotations,  at  the  same  time  giving  their  nearest  equivalent  in 
the  Latin  vocabulary.  This  subject  is  admirably  discussed  in 
Marsh’s  Origin  ami  History  of  the  Jinglish  Language. 

The  reading  lesson  may  also  be  used  to  develop  literary  taste, 
to  instill  a  fondness  for  beauty  of  style  and  puritv  of  expression. 
Selections  from  the  supreme  monarchs  of  classic  literature 
should  never  be  passed  by  without  concise  biograjihical  or  his¬ 
torical  information  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  prepare 
himself  by  careful  reference  to  the  authorities  whenever  such 
selections  are  assigned.  In  more  advanced  forms  of  instruction, 
— for  example,  in  the  high  school  course —  the  study  of  reading 
should  be  used  to  illustrate  the  history  of  English  style,  its  char¬ 
acteristic  features  in  the  different  eras  of  its  evolution,  its  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  ponderous  periods  of  Elizabethan  times  to  the 
graceful  conciseness  of  the  modern  age.  The  readers  employed 
during  this  stage  should  be  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
exhibiting  stylistic  changes, — such,  for  instance,  as  took  place  in 
English,  between  the  Restoration  and  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Such  a  work  as  Minto’s  linglish  Frosty 
Saintsbury’s  English  Prose,  and  Mark  Pattison’s  editions  of  the 
Satires  and  Epistles  of  Pope,  would  constitute  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  study  of  reading,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  ICnglish  liter¬ 
ature.  Throughout  the  entire  course,  the  coordination  of  literary 
instruction  with  the  teaching  of  reading  should  be  kept  distinctly 
in  view. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  may  be  called  the  practical  and 
mechanical  means  to  be  employed.  An  extensive  observation  as 
inspector  of  schools  has  convinced  me,  that  from  no  one  source 
do  more  serious  defects  proceed  than  from  the  use  of  inaccurate 
emphasis, — emphasis  falling  upon  some  other  than  the  distinctive 
word  in  the  sentence.  The  personal  pronouns  are  perhaps  the 
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most  sadly  abused  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  this  regard.  No 
one  who  has  had  even  a  limited  acquaintance  with  schools  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  tendency  of  children  to  place  a  special 
emphasis  upon  every  personal  pronoun,  with  no  reference  to  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  or  its  relative  importance.  The  fact 
that  the  pronoun,  for  the  most  part,  “  designates  without  describ¬ 
ing,”  is  ignored.  I  would  suggest  as  an  admirable  exercise  in 
the  teaching  of  reading,  that  the  class  be  drilled  with  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  words, — the  words  which 
embodv  the  leading  thought  in  the  proposition,  and  the  ones 
upon  which  the  emphasis  naturally,  as  well  as  logically,  rests. 
These  words  being  determined,  the  relation  of  the  remaining 
parts  can  be  harmoniously  adjusted  ;  they  become  centres  of 
vocal  gravity,  and  if  properly  observed,  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  that  cacophonous  emphasis  so  painful  to  the  rhythmical 
instinct,  and  sometimes  so  ludicrously  subversive  of  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Systematic  and  diligent  exercises  in  emphasis  should  be 
practiced  by  every  teacher  of  reading. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  science  of  elocution,  or  indifferent  to  its  educational 
value,  that  one  can  read  accurately  if  he  understand  accurately ; 
that  there  is  an  unfailing  harmony  between  the  mental  compre¬ 
hension  and  the  physical  reproduction  which  assures  correctness 
of  rendition.  If  this  be  conceded,  it  follows  as  a  logical  infer¬ 
ence,  that  one  half  the  American  clergy  grossly  misapprehend 
the  significance  of  many  of  the  simplest  propositions  contained 
in  their  Bibles  and  prayer  books.  Some  time  ago  I  heard  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  American  divines  whom  I  have  ever  known, 
one  unsurpassed  as  a  luminous  expositor  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
so  read  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians,  Authorized  Version,  as  to  intimate,  beyond  all  per- 
adventure,  that  the  Corinthian  churchmen  had  the  ability,  if  incli¬ 
nation  suggested,  to  devour  their  own  houses.  The  verse  was 
read  in  accordance  with  the  following  punctuation  :  “  What  ! 
have  ye  not  houses  to  eat,  and  to  drink  in.^”  This  amusing 
blunder,  by  no  means  rare  or  exceptional  in  character,  naturally 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  punctuation  as  an  aid  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  imperfect  reading  so 
prevalent  in  American  schools  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  sys- 
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tcm  of  cadences,  not  only  artificial  and  mechanical,  but  sonic* 
times  absolutely  misleading.  The  traditional  instruction  to  count 
“  one  ”  at  a  comma,  “  two  ”  at  a  semicolon,  etc.,  is,  happilv,  well 
nigh  obsolete;  but  the  punctuation  employed  in  our  books  is  an 
obstacle,  in  many  instances,  to  accurate  and  intelligent  reading. 
There  is  ofttimes  no  logical  principle  adhered  to  in  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  books.;  it  is,  in  a  measure,  arbitrary,  or  arranged  with 
reference  to  mechanical  convenience.  That  system  of  “invisible 
punctuation,”  which  underlies  all  language,  is  disregarded  by  the 
printer,  and,  in  great  degree,  disregarded  by  the  reader,  who  has 
been  trained  to  depend  upon  an  artificial  guidance.  It  is  in  the 
discovery  of  these  unmarked  cadences,  lying  deeper  than  the 
craft  of  the  printer  or  the  skill  of  the  book-maker,  and  in  the 
inculcation  of  a  proper  regard  for  their  significance,  that  much 
of  the  art  of  the  true  elocutionist  will  be  found  to  consist.  It  is 
their  neglect  which  reveals  the  empiric  or  the  sciolist.  If  we 
turn,  for  example,  to  St.  John’s  Gospel,  Authorized  Version, 
Chapter  xiv.  Verse  2,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  decided 
cadence  after  “  In  my  Father’s  house,”  though  none  is  indicated 
in  the  text.  Another  notable  example  of  invisible  cadence  will 
be  found  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  Authorized  Version,  Chapter 
X,  verse  42.  Legouve’s  Ar/  of  chai)ter  on  “  Punctua¬ 

tion,”  has  some  suggestive  and  entertaining  remarks  upon  this 
subject. 

Perhaps  no  single  cause  has  been  more  instrumental  in  retard¬ 
ing  improvement  than  the  irrational  devotion  of  many  teachers 
to  the  vicious  practice  of  simultaneous  reading.  This  stultifying 
process  merges  the  individual  pupil  in  the  mass ;  defects  cannot 
be  overcome,  as  they  cannot  be  discovered.  The  tendency  of 
this  method  is  to  encourage  indolence  rather  than  to  promote 
personal  improvement.  P3xcept  within  the  most  circumscribed 
limits,  its  use  should  be  avoided  by  every  discerning  and  capable 
teacher.  Much  may  be  done  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  read¬ 
ing  by  reviving  the  ancient  and  honored  custom  of  reading 
aloud, — especially  during  the  winter  evenings, — for  social  recre¬ 
ation  as  well  as  intellectual  improvement.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  admirable  usage  has  become  almost  obsolete  amid  the 
severe  tension  and  nerv'ous  distraction  of  modern  life.  Some 
excellent  comments  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Brewer’s 
Studies  in  English  History  and  English  Literature.  Every  class 
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should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  such  vocal  exercises  as  those  con¬ 
tained  in  Vance’s  Philosof^hic  Ji/ociitioji,  or  some  similar  work. 
It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  reading  to  modify  that  tendency  to 
phonetic  decay  at  all  times  so  potent  in  human  speech,  and  it  is 
only  by  conscious  and  persistent  effort  that  its  influence  can  be 
couriteraf'ted.  Knuncialion,  articulation  in  the  strict  etymolog¬ 
ical  sense  of  the  term,  will  be  essentially  improved  by  the  dili¬ 
gent,  systematic  use  of  these  exercises.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  faithfully  to  acquaint  himself  with  such  treatises  as  Kllis’s 
Earlv  English  Pronunciation,  Sweet’s  History  of  English  Sounds, 
Whitney’s  Philological  Essays, — especially  the  essay  on  Pronun¬ 
ciation, — as  well  as  the  works  of  Hell  and  Haldeman. 

Every  schoolroom  should  be  provided  with  a  standard  English 
dictionary,  and  controverted  questions  of  pronunciation  should 
be  referred  to  it  for  determination.  Latitude  and  discretion 
should  be  permitted  in  cases  where  there  exists  a  diversity  of 
usage  sustained  by  reputable  authority.  Local  peculiarities  and 
traces  of  dialectic  influence  should  not  be  tolerated;  but  at  the 
same  time  every  disposition  toward  mannerism  or  affectation, 
every  tendency  to  thrust  into  an  exaggerated  prominence  special 
sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds,  should  be  zealously  avoided. 
The  English  language,  like  the  English  constitution,  is,  in  a 
measure,  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  compromises,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  judicious  exercise  of  forbearance,  the  magnanimous  toler¬ 
ation  of  differences,  that  the  perfect  harmony^  of  our  linguistic 
structure  can  be  maintained.  P'amiliar  converse  with  the  purest 
models  of  literary  style  will  produce  a  habit  of  accurate  speaking 
far  more  effectually  than  the  study  of  technical  grammar.  Gram¬ 
mar,  properly  apprehended,  is  rather  the  reflective  or  logical 
study  of  human  speech  than  a  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  its 
accredited  usages.  It  is  the  great  masters  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  who  have  created  the  literary  form  of  our  language, — it 
is  the  product  of  conscious  and  deliberate  art.  The  attainment 
of  idiomatic  grace  and  propriety  is  accomplished  by  habitual 
intimacy  with  their  purest  illustrations  rather  than  by  the  scholas¬ 
tic  investigation  of  language,  in  accordance  with  the  recognized 
precedences  of  the  grammarian.  A  course  of  reading,  skillfully 
selected  and  judiciously  taught,  can  be  rendered  an  efficient 
agent  in  the  development  of  a  delicate  literary  taste,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  habit  of  correct  and  refined  expression. 
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The  doctrine  of  emphasis  is  discussed  with  unusual  clearness 
and  happiness  of  illustration  in  Vance’s  Philosophic  Elocution. 
Legouve’s  Wr/  of  Reading  is  an  instructive  manual,  characterized 
by  that  piquancy  of  style  and  perspicuity  of  statement  in  which 
the  best  French  writers  so  eminently  excel.  Some  valuable 
hints  may  be  also  gathered  from  the  study  of  Earle’s  Philology 
of  the  English  Tongue. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  accurate  rendering 
of  English  requires  severer  discrimination,  as  well  as  more  dili- 
gent  perusal  of  the  particular  passage,  than  is  demanded  in  most 
languages.  The  logical  genius  of  our  syntax,  the  abandonment 
of  inflectional  guidance,  render  the  correct  writing  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  and  unusual  attainment. 
Nor  does  the  skillful  reading  of  English  “  come  by  nature.”  It 
is  the  result  of  a  prolonged  and  often  painful  discipline  ;  it  is  in 
the  highest  sense  an  art,  demanding  for  its  accpiirement  rare  per¬ 
sistence,  capable  direction,  and  the  complete  abdication  of  idio¬ 
syncrasy.  Until  its  special  importance  as  an  art  be  recognized 
in  our  schemes  of  education,  it  is  vain  to  nope  for  any  marked 
advance  beyond  our  present  empirical  standard.  When  chairs 
of  Elocution,  properly  constituted  and  equipped,  are  regarded  as 
indispensable  features  in  all  our  American  colleges,  universities, 
theological  seminaries,  and  normal  schools,  w’c  shall  have  reached 
at  least  the  beginnings  of  reform.  We  may  then  look  for  the 
introduction  of  the  scientific  method,  without  which,  in  literature, 
as  in  physical  investigation,  no  rational  advancement  is  possible. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  permitted  our  brethren  of  the 
natural  science  school  to  appropriate  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
term  scientific.  It  is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  the  “  scientific 
habit  ”  that  the  most  brilliant  achievements  are  possible  in  any 
sphere  of  research,  in  any  province  of  knowledge.  This  truth 
is  happily  illustrated  by  Mark  Pattison  in  his 
Academic  Reform.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  our  colleagues, 
assured  that  by  the  application  of  their  methods  we  shall  obtain 
results  not  less  beneficent  and  not  less  enduring. 
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JF.yKINS  'S  BEND. 

A  PRIMARY  STUDY  IN  GOVERNMPTNT. 

BY  C.  F.  CREHORE,  M.  O.,  BOSTON. 

VT  a  point  where  the  stream  was  turned  aside  by  a  spur  of 
the  hijgh  land,  Ralph  Jenkins  had  pitched  his  cam().  For 
miles  'above  and  below,  the  bottom  lands  bore  lu.vuriant 
growths  of  beech  and  bass  wood,  or  expanded  into  <;rass-covered 
meadows.  It  was  an  itleal  farming  country,  though  Ralph  made 
little  use  of  it.  He  preferred  the  rifle  to  the  spade  and  hoe,  and 
used  his  axe  seldom  e.xcept  when  he  required  fire-wood.  In 
earlier  life  he  had  had  much  share  in  the  work  of  a  crowded 
city,  and  had  taken  active  part  in  public  affairs,  but  for  some 
reason  known  only  to  himself  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
city  of  his  birth  and  found  a  lonely  home  by  the  western  stream. 
Although  actually  within  the  limits  of  a  territorial  government, 
the  spot  he  chose  was  so  far  removed  from  any  other  settlement 
that  it  was  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  government  interfer¬ 
ence.  One  year  he  lived  there  alone,  but  the  next  an  emigrant 
train,  turned  from  the  contemplated  course  by  tidings  of  some 
rising  of  the  Indians,  followed  up  the  stream,  and  on  reaching 
Jenkins’s  Bend  were  so  attracted  by  it  that  they  concluded  to 
settle  themselves  in  the  vicinity.  Up  and  down  the  stream  the 
a.xes  rung  and  log  huts  rose  as  if  by  magic  ;  the  shorn  meadows 
were  thickly  peopled  with  haystacks,  around  which  contented 
cattle  fed  upon  the  yet  green  grass,  in  preference.  Rude  brush 
fences  protected  hastily  planted  patches  of  potatoes  and  corn. 
One  of  the  new  comers  had  brought  two  or  three  loads  of  goods 
with  him,  and  a  neatly  planed  board  over  his  cabin  door  an¬ 
nounced,  in  a  tasteful  combination  of  white  and  red  chalk  letter¬ 
ing,  that  Eliphalet  R.  Tompkins  had  a  large  and  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  canned  goods,  dry  goods,  clothing,  shoes,  and  notions 
wnich  he  proposed  to  sell  at  “  bottom  prices.” 

A  man  from  Michigan  was  a  blacksmith,  and  another,  from 
Maine,  a  carpenter  and  wheelwright,  so  that  the  infant  colony 
was  tolerably  well  provided  for  in  these  respects.  After,  how 
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ever,  the  first  needs  of  food  and  shelter  were  attended  to,  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  providing  several  things  for  their 
common  benefit.  Good  Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of  the  carpenter, 
missed  sadly  what  she  termed  her  “privileges,”  meaning  thereby 
Sunday  services  in  a  meeting  house.  “  Why,”  said  the  good 
woman,  “up  to  home,  in  Maine,  I  could  count  nineteen  meeting, 
house  steeples  from  father’s  front  door-step,  and  it  makes  me  feci 
lonesome  like  not  to  see  none  here.”  Deaf  Mrs.  Peters  said  in 
reply,  “  I  don’t  want  no  meetin’  house ;  I  couldn’t  hear  the 
angil  Gabrill  himself,  with  my  poor  hearin’,  but  I  do  want  a 
school  to  keep  them  boy^s  of  mine  out  of  mischief.  Pesidos,  I 
come  of  eddicated  people,  I  did,  and  I  mean  to  have  my  children 
teached  proper,  if  Peters  has  to  sell  a  heifer  to  pay  for  it.” 

The  men,  also,  found  the  need  of  making  a  better  road  along 
the  river,  and  of  building  a  bridge  across  the  stream,  as  at  times 
the  ford  was  difficult  to  cross.  There  were  several  other  matters 
of  common  interest  that  engaged  their  attention  at  that  time,  and 
so  it  was  finally  determined,  after  much  talk,  to  ask  all  the  people 
to  get  together  at  a  meeting,  on  a  vacant  spot  near  Tompkins’ 
store,  and  decide  what  they  would  do  in  regard  to  all  these  mat¬ 
ters. 

On  a  bright,  clear  day  the  whole  community  gathered  in  pic¬ 
nic  fashion  at  the  appointed  spot.  Scarcely  had  they  unharnessed 
their  teams,  when  each  and  every  one  began  to  talk.  One  group  of 
men  got  intoalively  discussion  as  to  the  most  favorable  location  for 
the  bridge,  the  carpenter  and  the  blacksmith  nearly  quarreled  over 
the  question  asto  which  were  the  better  for  fastenings,  wooden  pegs 
or  iron  bolts.  Another  group  were  arguing  upon  the  location  of 
the  road.  Mrs.  Jones  held  half  a  dozen  at  bay  with  her  nineteen 
church  steeples,  while  Mrs.  Peter’s  shrill  voice  maintained  the 
superior  turpitude  of  her  offspring  against  the  vociferous  claims 
of  several  competing  mothers.  All  were  talking  or  awaiting  a 
chance  to  talk,  none  thought  of  listening. 

In  the  midst  of  this  babel  Ralph  Jenkins  sat  quietly  for  some 
time  upon  the  tail  board  of  a  wagon  ;  a  queer  smile  stole  over  his 
face  as  he  suddenly  reached  back  for  his  rifle,  then  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  shouting  “panther,”  fired  into  the  top  of  a  tree  near  by. 

In  an  instant  all  voices  were  hushed  save  that  of  deaf  Mrs. 
Peters,  who  calmly  continued, — “so  I  jest  took  them  breeches  and 
stitched  a  sole-leather  patch  over  the  seat.”  The  women  turned 
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pale,  and  the  men  promptly  seized  their  rifles  and  looked  toward 
the  tree  ;  seein,£ij  nothint^,  they  looked  back  to  Ralph,  who  was 
deliberately  reloading  his  piece. 

“  My  friends,”  said  he,  “  I  believe  that  I  did  not  see  a  panther, 
after  all.  The  truth  is,  that  the  noises  here  reminded  me  of  a 
menagerie,  and  dazed  me  so  that  I  lost  my  head.  Now,  we  have 
met  together  to-day  to  talk  over  several  matters  and  make 
arrangements  for  having  them  attended  to.  If  we  are  to  make 
any  headway,  it  is  necess.iry  to  have  some  order  in  our  proceed¬ 
ings,  to  have  one  subject  brought  up  for  consideration  at  a  time, 
and  to  have  only  one  person  speak  at  once. 

“The  best  way  of  attaining  this  will  be  to  elect  a  chairman  or 
moderator  to  preside.  He  will  call  up  in  succession  the  different 
topics,  and  will  indicate  the  order  in  which  those  who  wish  shall 
speak  upon  them.  Now,  who  will  you  choose  for  a  moderator.^” 

Two  or  three  of  the  men  conferred  together,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Jones,  the  carpenter,  would  suit  them.  So  Ralph 
resumed  :  “  Mr.  ICzekiel  Jones  is  nominated  as  moderator  of  this 
meeting.  All  who  are  in  favor  of  having  Mr.  Jones  for  modera¬ 
tor  will  signify  it  by  holding  up  their  right  hands.”  Every  hand 
was  held  up  ;  and,  after  carefully  looking  them  over,  Ralph 
declared  that  Mr.  Jones  had  all  the  votes  and  was  unanimously 
elected.  He  then  took  Mr.  Jones  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to 
the  tail-board  where  he  himself  had  stood. 

Mr.  Jones  bowed  to  the  crowd  and  said  :  “  Fellow-citizens,  I 
thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  will 
try  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  justify  the  confidence  you 
have  reposed  in  me.  I  have  attended  many  town  meetings  in 
my  native  place  in  Maine,  and  can  probably  help  you  out  a  good 
deal.  The  first  business  is  to  elect  a  clerk  ;  who  will  you  nomi¬ 
nate  for  that  office.^  ” 

Here  Mr.  Jenkins  arose,  and  in  a  clear  voice  said,  “  Mr.  Mod¬ 
erator,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  before  this  nomination  is 
made.  While  it  is  essential  that  there  shall  be  a  clerk  appointed 
to  keep  the  record  of  what  we  may  decide  upon  at  this  meeting, 
I  think  that  it  would  prove  a  great  convenience  if  the  same  per¬ 
son  were  elected  to  serve  throughout  the  coming  year.  There 
will  be  frequent  necessity  for  consulting  the  record  which,  for 
safety,  should  be  kept  by  some  responsible  person  in  an  accessi¬ 
ble  place.  In  fact,  I  think  that,  although  we  live  too  far  from 
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the  Capitol  to  make  it  advisable  to  ask  for  a  regular  incorpora* 
tion  as  a  town,  at  present  it  will  be  advisable  to  organize  a  tem¬ 
porary  government  like  that  of  a  town,  and  that  all  agree  to 
submit  to  the  same  as  though  it  was  established  under  territorial 
law.  I  therefore  move  that  the  following  officers  be  chosen  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  this  community  for  the  ensuing  year : 
I.  A  clerk,  to  keep  the  record  of  votes  at  this  and  any  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  held  during  the  year.  He  shall  also  make  a 
record  of  the  location  of  any  road  or  other  public  work  that  it  is 
voted  to  perform,  and  keep  a  list  of  names  of  all  persons  in  the 
community  and  a  record  of  all  marriages,  births,  or  deaths.  He 
shall  also  act  as  treasurer,  and  collect  moneys  due  tlie  town  and 
pay  out  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  selectmen.  2.  Three 
selectmen  shall  be  elected  who  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
public  business ;  they  shall  call  meetings  of  the  community 
when  required,  shall  lay  out  town-ways,  and  have  charge  of  the 
construction  of  these  and  any  other  jiublic  works  authorized  by 
the  vote  of  the  community,  and  shall  apportion,  or  assess,  the 
proportion  each  one  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  thereof,  and 
direct  the  clerk  to  collect  and  pay  out  the  same. 

“  I  move,  in  addition,  that  every  male  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote,  pro¬ 
vided  he  shall  have  first  signed  an  obligation  to  conform  to  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  majority.  And  that,  as  soon  as  the  clerk  is 
chosen,  he  shall  prepare  such  an  agreement  before  any  other 
business  is  transacted.” 

When  Ralph  concluded  his  rather  long  speech,  Mr.  Peters 
said,  “  I  second  that  ere  motion,  Mr.  Moderation.” 

Then  Mr.  Jones  said  with  great  impressiveness,  “  Fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  you  has  heerd  the  eloquent  remarks  of  our  fellow  towns¬ 
man,  Mr.  Jinkins  ;  all  those  in  favor  of  adoptin’  his  recommend 
will  signify  it  by  saying  ‘  Ay.’  ” 

A  stentorian  shout  of  “  Ay  !  ”  arose  from  all  the  men.  Mr. 
Jones  reddened  with  pleasure  as  he  announced,  “All  them  which 
is  contrary-minded  will  signerfy  it  by  saying  ‘  No.’”  As  he  said 
it  his  glance  chanced  to  fall  upon  Mrs.  Mulloy%  a  good  looking 
Irish  woman,  who,  anxious  to  please,  courtesied  and  said  “  No, 
your  honor.”  lizekiel  Jones  drew  himself  up  with  a  dignity 
that  would  have  befitted  his  prophetic  namesake  and  said,  “  My 
fellow  •  citizens,  as  there  is  but  one  contrary-minded  person 
present-—” 
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But  here  another  spoke.  “  You  dirty,  miserable  spalpeen  !  to 
call  the  likes  of  a  dacent  woman  like  mesilf  contrairy-moinded  ; 
when  Mike  knows  (the  blackguard,  to  shtand  there  and  see  me 
insulted  ! ),  that  I  niver  cross  him  when  he  tells  me  to  do  what  I 
plaze  ;  and  bekase  I’m  not  moinded  to  the  contrairy,  to  call  me 
contrairy  ■  minded — ”  Here,  as  she  was  out  of  breath,  two  or 
three  women  persuaded  Mrs.  Mulloy  to  retire  into  the  store, 
where  a  little  condolence,  washed  down  with  a  swallow  of  planta¬ 
tion  bitters,  restored  her  equanimity. 

Ezekiel  resumed:  “Fellow-citizens,  as  I  was  about  to  say, 
when  interrujrted  in  an  unparliamentary  manner,  there  being  but 
one  contrary  minded  vote,  and  that  bein’  cast  by  one  of  the, 
ahem  !  gintler  sect  (here  Mr.  J.  looked  absolutely  fascinating),  I 
shall  disregard  it,  and  pronounce  the  vote  to  adopt  Mr.  Jinkins’ 
motion  to  be  strictly  a  unanermous  one.” 

A  call  was  then  made  to  elect  a  clerk,  and  Mr.  Eliphalet 
R.  Tompkins  received  a  unanimous  vote.  Then  the  meeting 
adjourned  for  one  hour,  to  give  the  clerk  oj^portunity  to  prepare 
the  agreement  which  all  of  the  voters  were  to  sign  before  further 
exercising  their  right  of  suffrage.  Ralph  went  home  with  Eli¬ 
phalet  to  make  sure  that  the  document  was  properly  drawn  up  ; 
for,  while  the  worthy  storekeeper  wrote  a  fine,  bold  hand,  he  had 
rather  erratic  notions  regarding  composition.  In  fact,  he  had 
already  headed  a  sheet  with  “  The  Town  of  Jenkins’s  Bend  in 
Account  with,”  when  Ralph  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  following  form  instead  : 

“The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  that  unsurveyed,  portion  of  the 
Territory  of - situated  on  the -  River  at  a  point  known  as  Jen¬ 

kins’s  Bend,  being  unable,  at  the  present  time,  to  obtain  incorporation  as 
a  town  under  the  law’s  of  said  territory,  do  hereby  agree  to  form  a  pro¬ 
visional  organization,  for  the  better  conduct  of  their  affairs  as  a  com¬ 
munity,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  to-day  by 
them  in  general  meeting  assembled  ;  and  do  hereby  pledge  themselves 
to  abide  by  all  regulations  or  laws  adopted  by  any  meeting  of  said 
inhabitants  duly  called  together,  and  to  yield  obedience  and  support  to 
the  officers  duly  chosen  to  carry  such  regulations  and  laws  into  effect.” 

This  was  written  out  upon  the  first  page  of  a  new  blank  book, 
which  Mr  Tompkins,  with  great  generosity,  presented  to  the 
town  ;  and,  with  much  thrusting  of  tongues  into  cheeks,  squar- 


ing  of  elbows,  and  polishing  of  pens  upon  coat  sleeves,  the  sic^- 
natures  of  all  were  affiixed  to  it.  Upon  the  next  page  the 
records  cf  the  meeting  were  entered,  Ralph  taking  pains  to  see 
that  his  resolution  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  organization 
was  correctly  written.  The  hour  having  more  than  expired,  Mr. 
Jones  called  them  to  order,  and  the  clerk  read  his  record,  and  the 
moderator  asked  if  any  one  had  any  corrections  to  offer.  None 
were  made,  and  so  the  record  was  approved  ;  in  other  words, 
became  written  law  for  the  community. 

It  w’as  then  announced  that  the  next  business  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  election  of  three  persons  to  serve  as  selectmen  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  moderator  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  election  should  be 
made  by  ballot  ;  but,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  that 
it  might  be  determined  by  a  show  of  hands  ;  and  Messrs.  Jones. 
Peters,  and  Mulloy  were  duly  elected  to  serve  for  a  year  in  that 
capacity. 

Then  the  matter  of  the  road  and  bridge  was  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  finally  voted  that  the  matter  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  selectmen,  but  that  they  should  not  undertake  any 
more  than  could  be  done  by  two  days’  labor  of  each  legal  voter 
thereon.  They  were  also  authorized  to  expend  not  more  than 
twenty  dollars  in  carpenter  and  blacksmith  work  on  the  same. 

Then  Mr.  Jones  announced  that  the  meeting  would  next  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  free  school  at  the  common 
exjiense. 

In  favor  of  this,  Mr.  Peters  said:  “  I  am  a  poor  man,  with  a 
large  family  who  need  eddication.  They  orter  have  it,  for  they 
will  need  it  to  get  on  in  the  world.  I  don’t  see  no  use  in  havin’ 
a  town  if  it  don’t  do  nothin’  to  help  us  along.  I  think  we  orter 
have  a  good  school  to  fit  our  boys  to  take  care  of  themselves.” 
Mr.  Sweitzer  “  doubted  the  justice  of  Mr.  Peters’  view^s.”  He, 
Mr.  S.,  had  no  children,  and  he  did  not  think  it  right  that  he 
should  have  to  help  educate  anybody  else’s.  It  might  be  a  free 
country,  but  that  did  not  make  it  obligatory  for  him  to  take  care 
of  his  neighbors’  brats.  Mr.  P.  replied  that,  wherever  he  had 
been,  it  had  been  the^'ustom  to  eddicate  everybody’s  children 
for  nothing  ;  and  he  thought  he  knew  as  much  about  it  as  a 
miserly  Dutchman  who  was  too  mean  to  have  any  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Meyers  said  :  “  I  don’t  know  about  this  ere  edgerkation.  I 


don’t  think  a  boy  knows  no  better  how  ter  hoe  a  row  of  corn  if 
he  can  cipher  out  a  sum.  I’m  a,"in  spending  much  money  on  it.” 

Then  Ralph  spoke:  “Mr.  Moderator,  I  cannot  agree  with 
either  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken.  It  is  necessary  that 
every  citizen  should  have  some  education,  otherwise  he  could  not 
take  part  in  public  affairs.  He  could  not  read  the  ballots,  nor 
know  if  the  town  records  were  correctly  kept.  Moreover,  as  any 
citizen  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  official  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  he  should  be  qualified  to  perform  it  properly. 
Hence  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  provide  for  the 
proper  education  of  all  its  citizens.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a 
town  to  educate  the  child  for  his  own  benefit,  as  Mr.  Jones  has 
claimed.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  Mr.  Sweitzer  that  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  children  should  be  taught  to  be  good  citizens.  And  if  Mr. 
Meyers  does  not  care  to  have  his  boy  know  enough  to  count  the 
rows  of  corn  he  hoes,  the  toxvn  cares  to  have  him  know  enough  to 
count  a  pile  of  ballots  in  case  he  should  be  nominated  as  teller.” 
Ralph  then  moved  that  the  selectmen  be  authorized  to  have  a  log 
house  built  (20  x  30)  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  who  might 
contribute  their  share  in  labor  when  practicable.  He  also  moved 
that  the  selectmen  be  emi^owered  to  act  as  a  school  committee 
and  engage  the  most  competent  person  in  the  community  as  a 
teacher.  Both  motions  were  carried,  but  Mr.  Jones  got  an 
amendment  added,  to  the  effect  that  the  building  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  steeple,  thereby  comforting  his  spouse  for  bereave¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteen  in  Maine. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  building  should  be  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  on  Sundays,  and  also  to  hold  town  meetings  in. 

As  it  was  growing  late,  and  the  business  they  came  for  was 
settled,  they  were  about  to  adjourn  when  an  elderly  man  ad¬ 
dressed  the  chair,  or  rather  the  tail-board :  “  Wherever  I’ve 

lived,  Mr.  Moderator,  they’ve  allers  had  a  jedge  an’  a  consterbal, 
an’  they’re  both  mighty  handy  things  to  have,  I  tell  yer.  I  move 
that  Mr.  Jenkins  be  app’inted  jedge  of  this  deestric  and  Mr. 
Sweitzer,  constable.”  Ralph  said  that  judicial  powers  should 
properly  come  from  the  governor  of  the  territory  to  have  much 
force,  and  advised  them  to  wait  till  they  could  communicate  with 
that  official,  but  as  they  [persisted  and  elected  him  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  he  concluded  to  accept  the  office  provisionally.  Mr. 
Sweitzer  accepted  his  election  promptly,  being  moved  thereto  by 
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a  vague  hope  that  he  might  catch  one  of  the  Peters  boys  in  sortie 
peccadillo  that  would  justify  the  captor  in  something  different 
from  contributing  to  his  schooling.  This  business  finished,  the 
meeting  adjourned,  die. 

All  went  home  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  day’s  ex¬ 
periment,  though  Mrs.  Mulloy  was  heard  to  say,  regarding  Mr 
Jones’  appointment,  that  “there  isn’t  niver  a  blessed  woman  in 
the  place  that  wouldn’t  be  a  better  man  for  it  than  that  ould 
baste.”  But  then  Mrs.  Mulloy  was  prejudiced,  and  somewhat 
tired  withal. 

There  is  no  need  of  following  farther,  in  detail,  the  history  of 
the  crude  organization  that  was  formed  at  Jenkins’s  Bend  An¬ 
other  year  saw  an  increase  of  population,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  territory  became  a  state.  The  newcomers  at  the  Bend  led 
the  way  in  having  the  town  duly  incorporated,  and  henceforward 
it  took  its  share  in  the  state  government. 

Did  this  work  anv  change  in  the  essential  characteristics  of  its 
citizens.^  Did  it  modify  in  any  essential  respect  their  relations 
to  the  government  under  which  they  lived  t 

The  form  and  scope  of  the  new  state  government  and  those 
within  it  were  defined  in  a  written,  fundamental  law  termed  its 
“  Constitution.”  This,  also,  expressly  stated  what  were  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizens.  This  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  individual  citizens  in  the  different  town  meetings,  and  this 
act  was  analagous  to  the  signing  of  the  obligation  drawn  up  by 
Ralph  Jenkins  for  his  neighbors.  So  in  fact  the  inhabitants  of 
this  little  settlement  had  a  voice  in  determining  the  form  and 
character  of  the  new  state  government. 

The  Constitution  provided  for  a  government  in  three  parts, 
each  of  which  had  their  functions  prescribed  and  limited  by  ex¬ 
press  provisions. 

The  first  was  the  legislative  or  law-making  department ;  this 
had  a  portion  of  the  town  meeting  authority,  but  not  all,  for  it  could 
not  appoint  officers  to  enforce  its  decrees.  As  a  state  meeting 
of  individual  citizens  would  be  impracticable  (even  Ezekiel 
Jones’s  abilities  would  be  unequal  to  presiding  over  one  so  large), 
this  department  was  to  be  composed  of  delegates  or  representa¬ 
tives  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  towns  in  number  proportioned 
to  their  population,  who  were  to  form  a  body  called  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  another  body  called  the  Senate,  who 
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were  to  be  chosen  by  counties.  These  together  formed  the 
Legislature 

The  second  department  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  was 
the  Executive.  This  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
the  general  conduct  of  all  state  affairs.  The  chief  officers  were 
to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people,  each  individual  citizen  hav¬ 
ing  a  right  to  vote  for  the  person  he  deemed  best  qualified  for 
the  position. 

The  third  department  was  the  Judiciary.  Its  duty  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws  made  by  the  legislature,  and  to  decide 
when  they  had  been  violated,  and  state  the  penalty  provided  in 
that  case.  When  a  case  arose  not  provided  for  in  any  written 
law,  the  judges,  the  officers  of  this  department,  were  expected  to 
apply  general  moral  principles  to  its  solution,  such  as  had  been 
recognized  in  the  practice  of  courts  in  England  and  in  our  older 
states.  This  kind  of  law  is  termed  the  Common  Law. 

It  was  this  kind  of  law  that  “  Jedge  Jenkins  ”  would  have  to 
administer  if  he  had  been  called  upon  at  the  Iknd 

We  see  from  this  that  the  more  extensive  organization  of  a 
state  does  not  affect  the  condition  of  the  citizen.  He  casts  his 
vote  for  a  governor  as  he  does  for  a  selectman.  Relatively,  his 
vote  may  represent  but  one-fifty-thousandth  instead  of  one-fiftieth 
of  the  electing  power  ;  intrinsically,  it  is  unchanged  in  value.  It 
is  in  all  cases  the  honest  (at  least  should  be  that)  expression  of 
the  personal  wish  of  an  independent  individual. 

The  books  of  instruction  in  Civics  that  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  writer,  while  excellent  as  manuals  for  the  study  of 
the  form  and  institutions  of  government,  have  not  seemed  to 
sufficiently  emphasize  the  intimate  connection  therewith  of  the 
citizen  in  his  individual  capacity.  A  president  or  a  governor  is 
simply  a  functionary,  .selected  from  the  aggregate  of  individual 
citizens,  and  is  more  or  less  an  exponent  of  their  predominant, 
fundamental  characteristics. 

It  seems  important  that  the  citizen  should  be  studied  subject¬ 
ively  as  well  as  objectively. 
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WOMEN  AS  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS. 

BV  MAY  MACKINTOSH,  NEW  YORK. 

CjAN  women  be  professional  teachers,  in  the  strictest  mean- 
/  injT  of  the  word,  is  a  question  of  especial  import  at  present, 
when  equal  salaries  with  those  paid  to  male  teachers  are 
being  demanded  for  them  and  by  them. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  scope  of  the  word  “  profes¬ 
sional.”  A  profession  is  a  life  occupation,  not  one  taken  up  for 
a  year  or  so,  until  something  better  turns  up.  A  profession  pre¬ 
supposes  careful  and  thorough  preparation,  in  the  first  place; 
and  a  wide-reaching  course  of  professional  reading  and  experi¬ 
ment,  in  the  second. 

And  now,  it  must  he  considered  how  far  these  requirements 
can  he  met  without  rendering  the  woman-teacher’s  life  an  abnor¬ 
mal  and  unnatural  one.  This,  above  all  things,  must  be  avoided. 
Our  teachers  should  he  the  cream  and  flower  of  their  race  and 
age,  with  full  and  rounded  development 

What  is  the  natural  course  of  things  for  a  woman  }  Mani¬ 
festly,  that  she  should,  when  fully  developed  in  body  and  mind, 
be  married  and  become  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  profession  It  is  true  that  there  are  always  a 
certain  number  of  women  who,  from  one  or  another  of  many 
possible  reasons,  believe  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  lead  a  single 
life  ;  and  of  these  there  will  always  be  some  too  noble  to  waste 
their  lives  because  the  highest  good  is  not  within  their  reach. 
Of  these,  again,  some  will  certainly  choose  teaching  as  the  occu¬ 
pation  most  nearly  allied  to  the  blessedness  of  motherhood,  in 
its  constant  care  for,  and  association  with,  the  little  men  and 
women  of  the  future.  And  the  lot  of  these  true  “  mothers  in 
Israel  ”  is  blessed  ;  so  much  so  as  to  make  amends  for  much  of 
sorrow  in  their  life’s  history.  Yet  their  lives  are  not  complete; 
and,  therefore,  their  experience  cannot  be  taken  as  an  answer  to 
our  question  as  regards  women  in  general. 

It  is  now  to  be  considered  how  far  a  woman  who  expects  to  be 
married  before  reaching  middle  age  can  be  a  professional  teacher. 
She  can,  and  always  should,  have  a  thorough  and  careful  prepa- 
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ration  for  the  work,  if  she  decides  that  she  is  naturally  suited  to 
it.  She  also  can  and  should  keep  up  with  the  times,  both  g^ener- 
ally  and  in  the  matters  of  her  profession,  so  that  she  shall  be  to 
her  pupils  “a  running;  stream”  rather  than  a  “stagnant  pool,”  as 
Dr.  Arnold  so  fitly  phrased  it.  Further,  as  the  time  of  marriage 
is  uncertain,  and  as  no  true  woman  can  do  anything  to  hasten  it, 
she  can  leave  the  when  and  the  how  to  the  future,  and  concern 
herself  only  with  making  the  best  jiossible  use  of  her  talents  in 
the  path  she  has  chosen.  If  she  does  so,  in  no  narrow  spirit,  but 
trying  to  broaden  out  all  her  possibilities  for  good  to  others,  she 
w  a  professional  teacher,  teaching  by  the  best  of  all  methods, — 
that  of  personal  example.  And,  since  the  office  of  the  teacher  is 
to  develop  power  and  character ;  and  since  what  the  woman  is 
known  to  be  outweighs  all  her  teaching,  the  preparation  most 
suited  for  a  professional  teacher  will  be  one  and  the  same,  in  its 
most  essential  particulars,  with  that  which  fits  her  to  be  the 
intelligent  companion  of  an  intelligent  husband  ;  inasmuch  as 
she  is  able  to  carry  on  her  work,  in  a  different  though  still  a 
quiet  and  womanly  way,  after  marriage,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own  children  and  the  other  young  people  over  whom,  in  virtue 
of  her  position,  she  will  have  more  or  less  influence. 

My  argument,  then,  is  simply  this  :  a  professional  teacher 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  perfect  woman.  All  women 
cannot  be  teachers  ;  but  I  claim  that  those  who  have  the  gift  of 
teaching  are  not  less  womanly,  but  more  so,  if  they  do  noj  allow 
themselves  to  become  narrowed  and  cramped  for  want  of  proper 
intellectual  food  and  breathing-space.  A  teacher  should  be 
interested  in  whatever  affects  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  and 
should  ever  strive  to  develop  the  like  interest  and  sympathy  in 
all  others  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

The  government  of  France  has  just  decided  that  monks  and 
nuns  are  not  the  proper  persons  to  have  charge  of  the  schools, 
showing  that  thinking  people  in  that  country  believe  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  the  duties  of  life  by  those  who  accept  life 
as  it  is,  and  not  by  those  who  have  formulated  for  themselves 
artificial  rules  of  existence. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  female  teacher  should  be  an  ideal 
woman,  the  male  teacher  must  be  an  ideal  man.  And,  just  here, 
I  should  like  to  indicate  what  I  believe  should  be,  in  general, 
and  without  reference  to  specially  talented  exceptions,  woman’s 
place  in  teaching.  She  should  have  the  exclusive  care  of  the 
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younger  children,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  for  boys  and  fourteen  to 
fifteen  for  girls.  For  this  work  a  woman  is  specially  fitted,  and  no 
man  could  be  found  to  do  the  work  of  an  average  woman  atthis 
period.  It  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  it  is  a  laying  of  foundation 
stones  for  the  future,  and  the  kind  of  future  edifice  to  be  erected 
thereon  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  how  this  work  is  done. 
Therefore,  it  is  poor  economy  to  employ  cheap  labor  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and  injustice  of  the  grossest  kind  to  accept  good  work  for 
the  price  of  the  poorest. 

At  the  second  stage  (from  twelve  for  boys  and  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  for  girls),  the  instruction  given  by  male  and  female 
teachers  should  be  equal,  and  the  masculine  element  should  be 
gradually  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  class.  For, 
as  men  and  women  were  intended  to  be  the  mutual  complements 
of  each  other,  no  education  can  be  natural  or  right  that  does  not 
recognize  this  fact.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  girl 
grows  in  womanliness  as  much  as  the  boy  gains  in  virility,  by 
becoming  conscious  of  the  two  fold  elements  of  human  life. 
The  girl  should  first  learn  to  think  of  men  as  helpers  and  guides 
in  following  the  path  of  right,  before  she  is  taught  to  see  in 
every  man  a  possible  lover.  So  learning,  and  so  thinking,  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  her  standard  of  men  will  be  higher  than  hers 
whose  first  social  experience  of  the  other  sex  is  the  language  of 
idle  compliment.  I  do  not  condemn  a  liking  for  admiration ; 
that,  too,  is  natural  ;  but  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  if  oniy 
that  admiration  which  was  worth  having  was  so  valued. 

I  regard  it  as  the  great  evil  of  the  American  school  system, 
that  there  are  so  few  men  really  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing  ;  for  even  among  the  masculine  teachers  we  have,  very  many 
are  principals,  whose  duty  is  the  oversight  of  teaching,  rather 
than  the  teaching  itself.  Ikit  I  have  wandered  from  the  original 
subject,  even  though  it  be  to  a  closely  related  one. 

The  practical  suggestions  to  be  deduced  from  the  arguments 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  any  woman  wishing  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching 
should  not  presume  to  do  so  without  the  preparation  and  contin¬ 
ued  study  before  mentioned. 

2.  That  she  should  be  willing  to  pledge  herself  to  remain  a 
teacher  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  so  that  she  might  do  the 
most  good  with  her  acquirements.  And, — 

3.  That  when  she  is  married  she  should  not  enter  into  a  “dual 
selfishness,”  but  study  how  to  make  the  happiness  of  her  home 
shine  forth  on  all  around  her. 
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an  interview  between  pestalozzi  and 

DR.  BELL. 

[Pranslateci  from  Pestaloziihlatter  ] 

BY  L.  R.  RLEMM.  PH.  D.,  HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  inventor  of  moni¬ 
torial  teaching.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,*  once  visited  Pestalozzi’s  insti¬ 
tution  at  Yoerdun.  The  biographical  notes  about  Bell  which  are 
found  in  Schmid’s  Pedagogical  Cyclopedia  do  not  mention  his 
journey  on  the  Continent;  nor  is  this  journey  mentioned  by 
Hamel,  Zschokke,  and  other  aut'ors  who  have  written  about  the 
Bell  Lancaster  method.  Neither  is  this  meeting  mentioned  in 
anv  of  the  numerous  books  on  Pestalozzi’s  life  and  teachings. 
Luger  merely  mentions  liell  as  one  of  the  visitors  at  Yoerdun. 
W.  H.  Ackerman n,  one  of  tne  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  and  subse¬ 
quently  teaclier  in  the  Model  school  at  Frankfort-on-the  Main, 
describes  this  visit  of  Bell  very  fully.  The  date  is  not  accurately 
stated,  but  from  the  concluding  passage  of  the  description  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  was  in  the  year  1816.  the  same  year  in  which 
Pater  Girard  introduced  monitorial  instruction  in  Switzerland 
The  report  of  Ackerman n,  which  has  become  exceedingly  rare, 
is  here  reprotluced  as  a  contribution  to  the  i’estalozzian  litera¬ 
ture.  We  quote  ; 

“Soon  Dr.  Bell  followed  us  in  our  journey.  He  was  desirous 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  competitor  of  his  fame 
upon  the  field  of  education,  and  practical  as  he  was,  he  thought 
he  might  perhaps  succeed  in  gathering  up  a  few  suggestions 
suitable  to  be  utilized  in  his  own  system. 

“Since  he  could  neither  speak  German  nor  French,  he  asked 
me  to  be  his  interpreter  with  Pestalozzi.  I  con.sented  cheerfully, 
since  I  hoped  to  find  the  best  opportunity,  perhaps  not  to  con- 

>I)r.  Bell,  when  pilncipal  of  a  school  at  Madras,  Ilindostan  (1795),  became  the 
founder  of  what  is  known  in  the  history  of  education  as  inor.itorial  teaching.  He 
was  afterward  with  .Joseph  Lancaster,  in  England,  its  most  enthusiastic  apostle. 
He  died  in  1831.  The  method  is  also  known  as  the  Bell-Lancaster  method.  Its 
main  feature  was.  that  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  taught  those  of  the  lower. 
Out  of  this  has  grown  the  present  system  of  pupil-teachers  in  England. 
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vince  him,  but  at  least  to  furnish  proof  of  what  I  told  him  in  Eng. 
land  of  Pestalozzi. 

“Circumstances  were  favorable.  A  public  e.Kamination  was 
being  conducted  in  the  institution  during  the  time  of  Bell's 
presence.  I  did  not  leave  Bell’s  side,  but  remained  with  him 
translating,  explaining,  calling  his  attention  to  everything  of 
which  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  hina.  However,  noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  please  him  ;  only  when,  at  the  close  of  the  e.xami- 
nation,  military  exercises  were  conducted,  some  expression  of 
approval  was  heard  from  his  lips. 

“  Since  we  thought  he  mignt  perhajas  not  have  had  a  proper 
opportunity  to  fully  comprehend  the  real  essence  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  institution,  because  the  instruction  was  as 
much  as  possible  developing  (heuristic),  we  brought  some  boys 
to  him  and  asked  him  to  examine  them  himself.  He  demanded 
that  they  should  solve  the  Pythagorean  problem.  One  of  the 
boy's  solved  it,  but  Bell  said  his  solution  was  not  the  right  one; 
they  taught  another  one  in  the  English  schools.  The  boy  .said 
he  could  prove  it  in  another  way  ;  and  the  other  boys  replied, 
they,  too,  knew  other  solutions.  I  believe  the  boys  themselves 
had  found  more  than  twelve  different  solutions  of  this  geomet¬ 
rical  problem.  We  induced  the  boys  to  furnish  some  of  them  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  English  one  was  among  them.  However, 
Bell  continued  to  shake  his  head  ;  the  one  taught  in  the  English 
schools,  he  said,  was  the  best. 

“  Thus  it  seemed  impossible  to  give  to  the  great  pedagogue,  who 
seemed  boxed  up  in  his  own  sy'stem,  as  much  as  an  idea  of  the 
truth,  that  instead  of  giving  his  pupils  an  immense  number  of 
receipts,  it  was  immeasurably  better  to  develop  their  thinking 
power  and  power  of  application,  so  that  in  different  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  life  they  might  be  enabled  to  help  themselves  ;  in  other 
words,  to  write  their  own  receipts. 

“  I'or  the  following  day  a  second  meeting  was  arranged,  in  which 
Pestalozzi  and  Bell  were  expected  to  exchange  their  ideas  of 
public  education,  and  in  which  Bell  desired  to  illustrate  his 
system  practically.  All  the  teachers  present  in  the  castle,  all 
the  strangers  and  notables  in  the  city,  flocked  together  to  hear 
this  noteworthy  discussion,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  not  be 
without  important  results.  P'or  there  would  stand  face  to  face 
the  two  most  noted  and  dissimilar  school  men  of  their  time; 
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two  school-masters  of  world-renown,  as  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  in  their  principles,  as  well  as  in  their  finances.  The 
one  had  become  poor  more  than  once  in  the  attempt  to  realize 
his  ideals  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  the  other  had  received  for 
similar  labor,  for  the  advancement  of  the  En^^lish  High  Church, 
an  annual  salary  of  £,2,000  (other  biographers  say  ;!C4,ooo). 

“Pestalozzi  began  to  unfold  his  principles  with  all  the  ingenuity 
at  his  disposal,  with  all  lucidity  which  translation  into  a  foreign 
language  would  permit.  Hut  this  did  not  have  any  better  result 
with  Dr.  Hell  than  the  one  mentioned  before.  Pestalozzi,  for 
instance,  spoke  of  exciting  the  activity  of  children,  and  among 
other  things  said,  that  he  would  make  very  little,  if  any,  use  of 
ambition  as  a  motive  power,  because  that  was  very  frequently 
too  powerful  and  too  easily  over-excited.  He  would  use  purer 
motives;  as,  for  instance,  love  for  duty,  parents,  teachers,  and, 
above  all  things,  interest  in  the  subject  matter ;  this  latter,  he 
suggested,  should  be  gained  by  methods  of  teaching  suitable  to 
the  pupil’s  individuality.  Pestalozzi  became  quite  eloquent  on 
this  subject,  but  the  old  answer  came  again  :  all  that  was  very 
nice,  but  he.  Hell,  went  farther  ;  because  this  powerful  lever,  am¬ 
bition,  or  ‘  this  powerful  engine,’  as  he  termed  it,  was  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  his  system  rested. 

“This  he  proceeded  to  show  practically.  Pestalozzi  withdrew 
to  his  sofa,  and  the  gentlemen  present  were  placed  upon  the 
three  sides  of  a  square  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor  ;  on  the 
fourth  side  Hell  stood  himself,  with  his  interpreter. 

“  And  now  began  a  most  ridiculous  contention  about  trifles, 
and  about  a  number  of  unessential  things  ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
some  one  stopped  in  reading,  or  did  not  hold  his  book  straight, 
or  let  it  fall,  or  did  not  stand  straight,  or  in  moving  up  or  down 
in  the  line  walked  in  front  of  instead  of  behind  the  others, — then 
the  master  would  show  himself  in  his  glory.  In  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  arithmetic,  and  even  religion, — that  is,  the  catechism, — were 
treated  in  the  driest  and  most  mechanical  manner  ;  for  instance, 
God  created  the  world  ;  who  created  the  world  ?  what  did  God 
create  ?  etc.,  nanseain. 

“  I  turned  around  to  Pestalozzi,  curious  to  see  how  he  was 
impressed  with  this  kind  of  teaching.  He  lay  on  the  sofa  and 
chewed  the  end  of  his  necktie,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  he  had 
one  on, — which  was  only  on  festive  occasions.  Whether  he  did 
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it  now  from  pleasure  or  disgust  with  what  he  saw  and  heard,  I 
am  unable  to  say ;  for  he  remained  ominously  silent. 

“  Next  day  Bell  departed  for  Frieburg,  in  order  to  visit  the 
flourishing  educational  institutions  founded  by  Pater  Girard,  who 
was  afterward  removed  by  the  Jesuits.  I  accompanied  him. 
l^efore  Bell  left  Frieburg  he  took  me  aside,  saying:  ‘Well,  now  I 
have  seen  the  method  of  your  Pestalozzi.  Believe  me,  in  twelve 
years  from  now  nobody  will  speak  of  it ;  but  mine  will  have 
spread  all  over  the  globe.  Come  back  to  me  to  England  ;  you 
will  make  your  fortune.  With  Pestalozzi’s  maxims  and  mode  of 
teaching  you  will  never  succeed.’” 

It  is  now  seventy  years  since  liell  predicted  this;  and  who 
knows  anything  of  Bell  now  ?  and  who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of 
his  method  ? 


THE  HIGHER  METHOD. 

Ulysses,  sailing  by  the  Sirens’  isle, 

Sealed  first  his  comrades’  cars,  then  bade  them  fast 
Bind  him  with  many  a  fetter  to  the  mast. 

Lest  those  sweet  voices  should  their  souls  beguile. 

And  to  their  ruin  flatter  them,  the  while 
•Their  homely  bark  was  sailing  swiftly  past ; 

And  thus  the  peril  they  behind  them  cast, 

Though  chased  by  those  wierd  voices  many  a  mile. 

But  yet  a  nobler  cunning  Orpheus  used  : 

No  fetter  he  put  on,  nor  stopped  his  ear. 

But  ever  as  he  passed  sang  high  and  clear 
The  blisses  of  the  gods,  their  holy  joys. 

And  with  diviner  melody  confused 

And  marred  earth’s  sweetest  music  to  a  noise. 

Poems  from  Eastern  Sources, —  Trench. 
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THE  QUERY  CLUB. 

BY  FRANCES  C  SPARHAWK. 

Xr.  — THE  EDUCATION  OF  INSPIRATION. 

4(iyTOTHING  is  really  more  astonishing,”  said  Mr.  Roberts. 
\  as  the  Rev.  Mark  Coylston  folded  up  his  essay,  “than 
the  results  that  can  be  achieved  by  one  man.  It  is  so 
indisputable  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  faith  that  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  we  don’t  keep  it  always  in  mind” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that  being  surprising,”  returned  Mr. 
Tipton.  “  The  great  part  of  the  world  who  would  never  take 
the  trouble  to  accomplish  anything  (for  taking  trouble  is  three- 
quarters  of  ability,  if  it  is  not  four)  are  very  anxious,  naturally, 
to  prove  that,  in  case  of  the  people  who  do  accomplish,  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  propitious.  These  were  born  at  the  rigiit 
moment,  they  say,  which  is  true  ;  for.  having  good  works  to  do. 
they  couldn’t  have  come  at  the  wrong.” 

“  In  view'  of  these  questions  that  have  come  to  America  for 
their  battleground,”  said  Mrs.  Hardack,  “there  is  nothing  that 
we  who  care  for  having  them  rightly  settled  can  do  better  than 
bring  to  view  more  plainly  the  fact,  that  the  workers  are  the 
beings  in  real  power,  and  also  that  to  them  belongs,  in  due  time, 
the  honor,  even  if  that  time  come  not  until  after  their  death. 
Honoris  only  the  shadow  of  power;  they  have  in  their  lives 
held  the  substance  of  it.  And  as  the  sun  rises  higher  and 
higher,  the  shadow  seems  closer  and  closer  to  the  substance. 
Really,  to-day,  we  don’t  make  so  much  account  of  beings  as  we 
do  of  thinkers.” 

*•  You  mean,”  said  Mr.  Atterbury,  “  that,  for  instance,  the 
reign  of  Edison  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Alexander, — the 
reigning  one,  I  mean.” 

“  You  may  make  as  much  fun  as  you  please  ;  I  am  right,”  she 
returned. 

"  I  wasn’t  making  fun  at  all,  Mrs.  Hardack.  I  was  flattering  my¬ 
self  I  had  got  hold  of  a  fine  illustration.  I  believe,  with  you,  that 
this  is  just  the  time  to  bring  out  strongly  in  school  education 
and  public  education  the  doctrine,  that  personality  is  in  itself  an 
influence  and  even  a  direct  power,  w'hich,  held  at  its  lightest  by 
the  individual,  nothing  can,  in  the  end,  overthrow  or  resist  ” 
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“  It  was  only  yesterday,”  said  Miss  Upham,  “that,  being  in 
Boston,  I  went  with  a  friend  to  see  the  new  statue  of  Garrison. 
As  I  stood  before  it,  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  indolence  and  the 
cowardice  that  is  so  ready  to  proclaim  itself  unequal  to  any 
accomplishment.  Of  course  I  realized  the  man’s  great  ability, 
but  I  realized,  too,  that  this  would  have  lost  itself  in  small  per¬ 
formances,  if  will  and  conscience  had  not  opened  for  it  a  chan¬ 
nel  through  a  mass  of  indifference  and  selfishness  which  only 
such  a  sweeping  current  could  have  moved.  That  one  man  should 
have  such  a  mighty  influence,  not  upon  the  minds  of  people 
whom  his  arguments  could  reach  directly,  but  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  four  millions  whom  he  could  only  reach  through 
others, — such  a  power  seems  at  the  same  time  a  marvel  and  an 
inspiration  ;  of  course,  the  more  of  an  inspiration,  the  more  it 
proves  itself  natural  and  possible  to  human  beings.  I  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  this  statue  was  in  the  v'ery  city  where,  years 
before,  Garrison’s  life  was  preserved  only  by  his  being  whirled 
off,  guarded,  to  the  safety  of  prison  walls  ;  and  I  remembered 
that  this  mob  was  made  up,  not  of  the  constituents  of  most 
mobs,  but  of  the  broadcloth  of  Boston.  For  it  was  not  an  “  ism  ” 
that  Garrison  was  preaching, — it  was  a  gospel ;  and  there  is  a 
wide  difference.” 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  “  Garrison  was  not  alone  in  his  cru¬ 
sade.  He  had  great  spirits  with  him, — men  and  women  who 
will  leave  illustrious  names  to  the  centuries  ;  and  neither  can 
you  say  that  he  was  first,  because  the  struggle  had  begun, — 
obscurely,  indeed,  but  yet  begun, — before  he  gave, it,  in  America, 
a  resistless  vitality.  As  to  his  not  being  the  first  to  dream  of 
emancipation,  even  to  advocate  it,  is  it  derogatory  to  him  that  he 
did  not  refuse  to  devote  his  life  to  a  cause  which  he  believed  holy 
because  the  devotion  of  another  man  had  aided  the  sight  of  his 
own  eyes  in  teaching  him  his  mission  ^  Supposing  there  were 
two  or  three  men  instead  of  one  who  began  to  fight  the  worst 
oligarchy  of  modern  times;  does  that  perceptibly  lessen  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  }  ” 

“On  the  contrary,”  answered  Mr.  Warren,  “the  only  differ¬ 
ence  it  seems  to  make  is  to  illustrate  that  fact,  so  prominent  in 
the  physical  world,  that  while  certain  divisions  assert  themselves 
with  apparent  sharpness,  there  has  been,  in  reality,  between  this 
epoch  and  the  one  from  which  it  has  sej^arated  itself,  a  hidden 
stage  of  preparation  in  earth  and  air.  In  this  lies  the  security 
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of  scientific  discovery.  The  slave  needed  for  his  advocate  a  man 
whose  voice  had  no  quaver  in  it,  and  whose  will  of  steel  was  a 
Excalibar.  If  one  quality  alone  were  permitted  to  be  given  as 
Garrison’s  characteristic,  it  would  be  that  he  did  not  count  his 
followers,  he  looked  always  to  his  Leader.  This  is  why,  without 
examining  any  charges  of  rashness  or  of  unwisdom  in  details  that 
have  been  brought  against  him,  though  emphatically  without  con¬ 
ceding  them,  we  may  take  him  as  one  of  the  finest  illustrations, 
in  modern  times,  of  the  invincibility  of  a  man  who  gives  himself 
to  a  cause, — not  who  gives  his  time,  or  his  money,  or  his  wishes, 
but  his  very  self,  that  life  which  most  of  us  hold  in  reserve,  more 
or  less,  in  order,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  have  a  little  enjoy¬ 
ment,  a  little  something  distinctively  for  ourselves  in  it.  When 
there  had  gathered  at  his  call  Whittier,  and  Phillips,  and  Sumner, 
and  others  of  a  devotion  like  his  own,  the  progress  of  the  cause, 
though  reading  like  a  romance  of  old  days,  was  not  so  perfectly 
incredible  as  that  Garrison,  poor  and  unknown,  should  take  up 
this  cause  so  nearly  in  his  boyhood  that  these  men,  not  much  his 
juniors,  were  then  too  young  for  active  duty  in  it.  Now,  with 
the  threatenings  of  violent  social  upheavals  that  are  about  us. 
and  even  among  us,  what  can  be  more  inspiring,  or  what  can 
tend  more  to  prove  how  little  any  human  being  need  despair  of 
influence  when  he  casts  violence  behind  him,  when  he  arms 
himself  with  every  power  at  his  command,  but  that  of  the  brute, 
and  goes  forth  in  a  right  cause.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dr.  Crofts.  “  I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that 
one  of  the  greatest  victories  over  the  tyranny  of  unpaid  labor 
was  won  by  the  moral  force  of  opinion.” 

“  I  thought  it  was  by  the  cannon  ball,”  said  Mr.  Martimas. 
‘‘Certainly,  abolition  of  slavery  didn’t  seem  to  loom  up  in  the 
near  future  when  the  war  began.” 

”  What  was  the  war  but  the  resistance  by  the  South  of  those 
forces  which  it  saw,  if  we  did  not,  could  not  fail  to  abolish  it }  The 
law  of  its  life  was  the  law  of  all  life,  good  or  evil, — ‘  Grow,  or  die.’  ” 

“  Hut  the  education  of  inspiration  is  not  confined  to  any  age^ 
or  any  cause,”  asserted  Mr.  Tipton,  “  for  it  is  the  education 
which  fits  for  any  great  words  or  deeds  by  which  more  or  fewer 
human  beings  may  be  benefited  ;  it  is  the  sharpening  of  mental 
and  moral  vision  which  a  high  purpose  brings  ;  and  it  comes 
only  through  the  workings  of  one  force  which  is  a  good  deal 
despised  among  men,  especially  among  those  who  exalt  intellect- 
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iial  ability.  Yet  it  is  the  force  that  carries  poets  and  prophets 
above  the  mists,  and  makes  them  utter  truths  that  the  world,  still 
in  the  mist,  reads  grotesquely.  But  its  power  of  education  does 
not  stop  with  poets  and  prophets,  nor  with  what  we  call  the 
great ;  it  gives  us  the  unknown  heroes  through  whom  the  words 
are  vitalized  and  the  deeds  become  possible. 

“  But  we  can  illustrate  only  by  special  instances.  Men  innu¬ 
merable  have  accomplished  wonders  only  for  selfishness.  But 
these  have  invariably  made  use  of  violence  in  some  form.  Their 
empire  has  been  of  the  nature  of  Napoleon’s, — that  of  bayonets ; 
and  with  these  it  has  fallen.  But  take  an  illustration  from  a 
different  source  ;  go  to  the  antipodes  in  character  and  see  the 
kingdom  that  Francis  d’ Assisi  has  founded.  Constantly  it  gains 
new  advocates  and  laborers.  His  reign  of  love  extended  even  to 
beasts  and  to  birds.  The  dumb  animals  are  felt,  to-day,  to  have 
some  rights  because  the  teachings  of  the  saint  helped  to  make 
this  truth  plainer  to  men.  And  if  such  teachings  can  live  nioie 
than  six  hundred  years  ;  if,  after  long  lying  i<lle  like  wheat-grain 
in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  they  can  bear  at  last  a  full  harvest,  who 
ought  to  despair  of  influence  ^  ” 

“Which  is  it  that  is  remembered,”  questioned  Miss  Moore, 
“  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  or  the  founckr  of  the  Franciscan  friars.^’’ 
“  If  it  were  the  latter,  why  is  not  Loyola  honored  and  quoted 
beyond  his  own  sect  like  him  ?  No,  it  is  not  what  each  did,  but 
what  each  wa.s.  Being  is  like  a  silence  through  which  the  still, 
small  voice  of  truth  may  sound.  The  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  tempest  of  righteous  indignation  must  come  first,  but 
there  must  always  be  some  lesson  not  personal  but  universal,  not 
for  specific  uses,  but  for  all  mankind  to  profit  by.”  And  Miss 
Upham  turned  to  Mr.  Tipton. 

“And  yet,”  asked  Mr.  Martimas,  “with  the  beliefs  and  the 
statements  of  the  wisest  of  those  who  have  loved  their  kind,  have 
not  there  been  absurdities,  as  read  by  modern  knowledge.’ 
These  have  not  been  inspired,  like  Moses,  whose  account  of  cre¬ 
ation  blurs  no  more  in  the  electric  light  of  science  than  in  the 
sunshine  of  heaven.  Doth  coming  from  the  same  source.” 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Atterbury,  “  Moses  was  inspired  geologically 
and  astronomically,  and  these  others  were  not  ” 

“  Astronomically ”  questioned  Mr.  Roberts,  whom  he  had 
just  answered, 

“  Certainly,  for  not  only  does  he  gather  in  his  hand  the  shafts 
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of  statements  concerning  the  earth  which  have  been  able  to 
shiver  every  shield  of  doubt  that  has  tried  to  bury  his  history, 
but  in  one  sublime  sentence  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  heavens. 
‘  He  made  the  stars  also,’  he  says  of  the  Creator,  thus  sweeping 
in  for  us  to  prove  a  connection  between  ourselves  and  sidereal 
vastnesses  even  more  easy  to  calculate  than  to  comprehend.” 

“But  I  shall  alway.s  maintain,”  persisted  Mrs.  Crofts,  “that 
ability  in  any  form  to  spend  one’s  self  in  such  a  way  as  to  con¬ 
vince  human  beings  that  what  have  been  secretly  held  as  unprac¬ 
tical  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  are  founded  deep  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  capable  of  proof  as  severe  as  mathematical 
demonstration.  I  say  that  such  ability  is  an  inspiration  from 
Heaven.  No  one  has  it  without  having  drawn  deep  breaths  on 
the  mountains  and  from  their  sides  seen  sweeps  of  earth  denied 
to  men  in  the  valleys.” 

“  For  instance,”  said  Mr.  Atterbury,  “  this  statement :  ‘  One  is 
your  Master  and  ye  are  all  brethren.’  Now,  for  most  practical 
purposes,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relegating  this  assertion 
to  the  ne.\t  world.  Of  course  we  e.xpect  to  be  better  there  and 
to  find  satisfaction  in  a  great  many  things  that  would  tend  to 
confound  us  here.  But  do  you  believe  that  we  shall  ever  see 
anything  like  this  realized  here  ?  Will  law  and  custom  ever 
embody  this  spirit  It  does  not  seem  possible  now.” 

“If  we  look  back  less  than  a  thousand  years,”  said  Mr.  Hard- 
ack,  “we  find  a  law  that  a  nobleman  of  France  returning  from 
the  hunt  had  a  right  to  warm  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  a  serf. 
What  has  been  done  since  that  day  forbids  us  to  despair.” 

“But  we  ought  to  move  as  much  faster  on  our  moral  road  now 
a  days,  in  contrast  to  the  old  times  of  ignorance,  as  a  lightning 
express  is  faster  than  an  ox  team.  Do  we  ?  ” 

“Is  unselfishness  as  easy  to  acquire  as  knowledge?”  asked 
Mr.  Roberts. 

“A  part  of  our  teaching  is  to  show  that  this  is  enlightened 
selfishness,”  returned  Mr.  Martimas. 

“Now  you  will  never  do  it  in  that  way,’’  cried  Mr.  Tipton. 
“If  you  begin  by  preaching  selfishness,  everybody  will  think 
he  knows  about  that  in  the  natural  way  and  would  prefer  to  exer 
cise  it  at  his  own  discretion.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,”  he 
added,  “we  can’t  get  on  without  a  lift,  and  if  you  want  a  proof 
of  this  there’s  evolution.  There  is  no  lift  without  aspiration, 
just  as  there  is  no  evolution  without  environment ;  the  aspira- 
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tion  is  the  environment ;  jirogress  is  impossible  without  it  The 
aspiration  must  be  toward  helpfulness,  toward  bringing  to  promi- 
nence  the  needs  that  human  beings  have  in  common.” 

“The  question  that  this  generation  has  really  taken  hold  of 
with  commendable  vigor,”  Miss  Upham  said,  “is  how  life  can 
be  made  enjoyable  to  people  who  haven’t  colossal  fortunes;  in 
short,  who  haven’t  any  fortunes  at  all.  1  low  majiy  things  are 
done  in  our  cities  (where  it  has  been  truly  said  the  problem  of 
civilization  is  to  be  worked  out)  to  bring  the  recreation  of  refined 
pleasures  in  to  the  leisure  hours  of  workers.  Work,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  of  necessity,  but  we  confess  that  it  is  how  people  enjoy 
themselves,  which  was  evidence  of  their  capacity.  There  are  few 
leaders  in  the  world,  the  res^t  of  us  come  under  the  head  of  ‘all 
we  like  sheep.’  To  show  people  how  to  amuse  themselves  in 
ways  at  once  healthful  and  ine.\pensive  is  no  small  part  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem.” 

“That  is  very  true,”  answered  Mr.  Atterbury,  “for  while  the 
resources  of  the  country  determine,  to  a  great  extent,  the  work 
of  its  people,  their  character  will  be  shown  by  their  amusements. 
In  a  certain  sense  education  is  the  separation  between  childhood 
and  maturity,  and  it  belongs  to  education  to  develop  mental  im¬ 
maturity  healthfully.” 

“  But,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  “  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  inspiration,  with  what  we  have  been  taught  to  consider 
it, — that  is.  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of  more  than  human  insight 
and  more  than  human  force  ” 

“Much  every  way,”  returned  Dr.  Crofts.  For  while  in  these 
you  speak  of  there  is  something  that,  for  lack  of  knowledge  of 
higher  laws  constantly  working,  we  are  obliged  to  call  miraculous, 
in  the  others  is  the  less  elevated,  but  to  us  more  controllable 
force,  upon  whose  workings  we  may  always  rest,  and  which,  lower 
than  the  other,  is  fed  by  the  same  life.  ‘  The  head  cannot  say  to 
the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you,’  and  when  we  consider  what  in 
that  connection  the  Head  is,  the  assurance  is  immensely  comfort¬ 
ing.  As  to  the  effect  that  such  inspiration  has  upon  the  lives  of 
the  inspired,  it  makes  these  differ  in  results  from  other  lives  a 
good  deal  as  the  voyages  of  the  old  Norsemen,  who  blundered 
against  America  and  then  edged  away  again  without  profit  to 
themselves  or  anyone  else,  differed  from  that  of  Columbus,  who 
proved  that  there  was  a  reality  vaster  than  his  ideal  of  it,  and 
richer,” 
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EDITORIAL. 

4LL  good  men  desire  that  the  outcome  of  the  agitations 
now  in  progress  on  the  labor  question  may  be  an  improved 
condition  for  the  wage-worker.  The  whole  tenor  of  public 
sentiment,  as  voiced  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  There  are  no  more  sincere  friends  of  the  laboring  man 
than  the  leaders  of  public  thought  in  America.  If  everything  is 
not  done  which  might  be  done  to  give  him  a  fair  chance,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  a  will,  on  the  part  of  the  great  American  public,  but 
for  want  of  a  clearly  defined  way.  The  question  is  a  complicated 
one.  Thousands  of  educators  and  profound  thinkers  are  now 
studying  the  problem,  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man.  but 
no  satisfactory  solution,  even  from  his  standpoint,  is  yet  reached. 
Some  things,  however,  are  becoming  settled  by  the  various 
experiments  now  being  tried.  I'or  example  :  it  has  been  proved 
by  repeated  trial  that  strikes  are  not  an  infallible  remedy  for  all 
the  ills  that  laboring  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  reasons  are  various. 
One  is,  that,  however  loyal  the  union  men  and  Knights  of  Labor 
may  be,  there  still  remains  a  large  residuum  of  the  unemployed 
who  are  bound  by  no  such  obligations.  Many  of  these  latte 
have  recently  come  to  our  shores,  from  lands  where  the  wages 
of  the  poorest  paid  laborer  in  America  would  be  thought  a 
princely  compensation.  If  employers  are  so  obstinate  as  to 
insist  on  managing  their  own  business  regardless  of  the  kindly 
volunteered  instructions  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  it  is  not  always 
difficult  for  them  to  tempt  such  men  to  come  in  and  take  the 
places  of  the  strikers.  To  be  sure,  the  new-comers  run  a  little 
risk  of  hard  words  and  harsh  treatment  from  the  men  they  have 
supplanted,  but  the  law  and  public  sentiment  will  soon  stop  this. 

Again,  it  is  beginning  to  appear,  from  experience,  that  employ¬ 
ers  are  not  the  only  despots  which  the  laboring-man  has  to  fear. 
It  is  a  law  of  human  society,  that,  when  men  bind  themselves 
together  in  an  organization,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  real  or  supposed  good  of  the 
whole  ;  and  it  proves,  in  all  human  experience,  that  the  contro- 
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of  all  such  organizations  is  wielded  by  a  very  small  minority,  if 
not  by  a  single  individual  will.  All  history  teaches  that  there  is 
no  despotism  so  arbitrary  and  selfish  as  a  mobocracy,  under  irre¬ 
sponsible  leadership. 

France  has  learned  bitter  lessons  on  this  subject  which  she 
probably  will  never  forget.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  great  political 
movements  that  this  danger  arises.  All  experience  proves  that 
human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  in  the  head  of  a  labor 
organization  as  in  that  of  a  business  corporation, — with  this  dif¬ 
ference  :  that  self-interest  constrains  the  employer  to  pay  much 
more  attention  to  the  welfare  and  good  will  of  his  individual 
employes  than  does  the  head  center  in  regard  to  any  small 
minority  of  his  constituency.  The  tendency  of  power,  any¬ 
where,  is  to  make  men  despotic  and  arbitrary,  and  the  strength 
of  this  tendency  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
ruler.  In  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  lay  the  difference  between  the 
republicanism  of  France  and  that  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
America  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Men  who  have  power 
soon  learn  to  love  to  wield  it,  cost  what  it  may, — especially  when 
the  cost  is  borne  by  somebody  else. 

Starting  with  the  theory,  that  the  individual  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  real  or  fancied  good  of  the  whole,  it  soon  becomes  practi¬ 
cally  true,  that  the  whole  are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  a  few 
or  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  individual.  Such  a  republican 
leadership  was  that  of  Robespierre  and  the  first  and  second  Napo¬ 
leons,  sacrificing  the  peace  and  property  and  lives  of  thousands 
to  the  behests  of  private  ambition.  Of  the  same  nature  was  the 
leadership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  New  York,  a  few  weeks 
since,  when  twenty  thousand  men  were  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  millions  of  dollars  were  wasted  and  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  prosperity  of  the  country  temporarily  stagnated,  on  the 
pretext  of  helping  an  hundred  men  to  obtain  some  slight 
improvement  in  their  condition.  If  the  whole  truth  were  known, 
it  would  doubtless  appear  that  a  desire  to  show  their  power,  and 
thus  strengthen  their  hold  upon  the  laboring  man,  was  a  leading 
purpose  in  this  disastrous  experiment. 

Again,  it  is  coming  to  be  seen,  in  the  practical  working  of 
these  labor  unions,  that  they  are  managed  in  the  interest  of  the 
least  intelligent  and  the  least  worthy.  Skilled  labor  is  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  unskilled,  or  rather,  below  the  level  ;  for;  as  a 
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outvoiced,  by  the  worthless.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  indolent  and 
untrustworthy  laborer,  who  is  also  uneasy  and  discontented,  who 
is  sowing  seeds  of  discord  and  complaint  It  is  in  order  to 
silence  his  clamor,  or  satisfy  his  unreasonable  claims,  that  the 
man  who  is  serving  his  employers  well  and  enjoying  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem,  and  is  content  with  his  wages,  is  compelled  to 
throw  up  a  good  situation  and  lose  the  hard  earned  fruits  of  a 
good  reputation. 

All  this  is  not  saying  that  all  labor  unions  are  undesirable. 
There  is  no  question  that  organizations  and  mutual  conference 
and  aid  may  be  of  great  service  to  wage  earners.  There  are 
many  things  which  may  be  learned  and  many  good  objects 
which  may  be  accomplished  by  combination  on  a  proi)er  basis. 
The  danger  is  in  surrendering  to  such  an  organization  the  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  and  creating  an  arbitrary  power  which  as¬ 
sumes  to  dictate  both  to  employers  and  employed,  thus  disturb¬ 
ing  public  confidence,  imperilling  the  business  interests  of 
the  country,  and  threatening  the  whole  social  fabric.  Labor 
unions  for  mutual  help,  —  /,  e.,  to  help  each  member  to  become 
more  of  a  man, — are  good.  Labor  unions  that  sink  the  manhood 
in  the  corporation,  only  turn  the  men  into  machines,  moved  by 
the  will  of  the  leader,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude  and 
pauperism. 

Every  man  who  has  in  him  any  ability,  enjoys,  under  our  free 
institutions,  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  own  condition.  The 
worst  thing  such  a  man  can  do  for  himself  is  to  sell  out  to 
an  organization,  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  ;  to  choose  his 
own  employers  and  make  his  own  contracts  ;  to  stay  where  he  is 
well  off  and  to  go  when  he  can  do  better.  This  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  for  which  our  fathers  fought,  and  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  difference  between  America  and  the  social  despotisms 
of  Europe.  It  is  our  birthright,  and  should  not  be  sold  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

To  a  man  who  has  capacity  and  ambition,  labor  unions,  in  so 
far  as  they  atten  pt  to  control  the  question  of  employment,  are  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  They  are  useful  only  to  imbeciles 
and  idiots  who  have  in  themselves  no  qualities  to  command  a 
position,  and  no  power  to  retain  one.  They  are  an  interference 
with  legitimate  business,  embarrassing  the  employer  in  his 
endeavor  to  select  the  best  workmen,  and  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
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rule,  the  intelligent  and  worthy  are  outnumbered,  or  at  least 
of  all  good  laborers  who  desire  and  deserve  the  best  places.^ 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  recent  ex))eriences  are 
teaching  the  wage  worker.  How  many  will  have  wisdom  to  profit 
by  experience  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence, 
which  convened  in  Washington,  March  1 5th,  gave  occasion  for 
the  first  public  utterance  of  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson  in  his 
oflficial  capacity  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

After  appropriate  words  of  welcome  to  the  Department,  Col. 
Dawson  set  forth  the  cx)ndition  of  the  Bureau  under  his  charge, 
and  indicated  briefly  his  views  as  to  its  future  conduct.  It  was 
evident  that,  in  the  short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  responsible  position,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  details  of  the  office  work; 
while  the  policy  which  his  address  foreshadowed,  ‘^he  large,  lib¬ 
eral,  and  patriotic  spirit  which  it  evinced,  afforded  his  hearers 
gratifying  assurance  that  his  administration  would  be  strong, 
efficient,  and  fruitful  in  results.  His  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  public  school  work  of  the  country  may  be  best 
expressed  in  his  own  words : 

“  While  it  may  be  said  that  the  life  of  a  state  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  its  liberties  depend  upon  the  courage  of  the  people,  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  wise  administration  of  its  laws  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  happiness  rest  upon  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  its  citizens.  If  this  proposition  is  admitted,  then 
it  follows  that  the  education  of  the  peoj)le  becomes  one  of  the 
highest  duties  of  the  state,  and  no  subject  is  more  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  enlightened  statesman. 

“  The  public  school  system  is  the  common  fountain  from  | 

which  the  higher  branches  of  education  draw  their  living  waters.  | 

You  are  its  chosen  guardians,  and  you  should  see  that  no  step 
backw-ard  is  taken,  either  in  perfecting  its  excellencies  or  in 
extending  its  usefulness.  The  time,  I  trust,  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  when  its  advantages  will  be  offered  to  all  the  children  of  the 
land  without  distinction  of  race.” 

While  thus  heartily  indorsing  the  common  schools  of  our 
country,  the  Commissioner’s  references  to  work  of  a  higher  grade 
indicated  that  discriminating  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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subject  which  preserves  the  just  relation  of  all  scholastic  agen¬ 
cies.  It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  congratulation  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  suppression  of  illiteracy  has  become  a  problem  of  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,  the  section  of  the  country  upon  which  the 
burden  of  illiteracy  presses  most  heavily  has  given  to  this  repre¬ 
sentative  official  position  a  statesman  who  so  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehends  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Nor  is  it  less  a  subject 
of  congratulation  that,  at  a  time  when  higher  institutions  feel 
the  impulse  of  a  larger  and  fuller  life,  the  Commissioner  is  pre¬ 
pared,  by  his  training  and  affiliations,  to  appreciate  the  great 
importance  of  these  institutions,  the  colleges  and  universities 
from  which  all  the  inferior  grades  must  draw  their  worthiest 
inspiration. 

School  reports  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  first 
months  of  the  year  bring  them  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  these,  two  may  peihaps  serve  as  representatives.  The 
reports  of  Supt.  Tash,  of  Tortland,  Maine,  and  Supt.  Harring¬ 
ton,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  are  always  well  worth  reading.  As 
usual,  they  are  each  full  of  meat,  and  deserve  careful  digestion. 
They  are  each  fully  abreast  of  the  day,  and  in  no  respect  more 
so  than  in  regard  to  what  they  have  to  say  as  to  manual  training. 
The  air  in  those  cities  by  the  sea  seems  to  be  full  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  school  committees  and  superintendents  have  not 
escaped  the  contagion. 

Mr.  Tash  finds  his  city  enthusiastic  over  the  subject.  “  It  is 
high  time  an  effort  was  made  in  this  direction.”  “  This  meets 
our  hearty  approval.”  The  city  government,  the  clergymen,  and 
other  professional  men  are  pushing  the  mutter.  Mr.  Tash  seems 
thoroughly  to  believe  in  the  idea,  and  to  expect  an  immediate 
realization  of  his  wishes.  He  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  only 
$1,500  to  establish  a  school  for  manual  training.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Harrington  is  less  sanguine.  Fully  as  much  in  favor 
of  such  training  as  Mr.  Tash,  he  is  not  ready  to  start  in  the 
move.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  perfect  accord  with 
Mr.  Tash,  that  “  hand  training  is  a  positive  form  of  mind  train 
ing,”  and  “  that  there  will  be  a  pressure  of  public  opinion  which 
will  make  its  introduction  inevitable.”  At  the  same  time,  he 
sees  no  way  open  as  yet.  He  wishes  “  no  more  experiments,  but 
the  hard  reality.”  “  I  should  discountenance  any  such  partial 
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experimental  arrangement  as  is  in  progress  in  Boston  and  else¬ 
where,  whereby  membership  of  the  industrial  school  is  made  the 
reward  of  superior  scholarship,  and  is  limited  to  a  comparative 
few.  Let  all,  of  proper  age  and  position,  have  the  advantage,  or 
none  ”  “  It  is  the  poorer  scholars,  probably,  who  will  need 

trained  muscles  in  their  maturity  rather  than  the  better  ones,— 
the  indiscriminate  mass  rather  than  the  selected  few,”  “But,  at 
present,  no  method  seems  to  open  by  which  the  change  can  be 
conveniently  effected  with  any  class  of  the  schools.”  We  shall 
await  with  interest  the  reports  of  another  year  from  these  two 
cities,  to  see  what  influence  time  will  have  had  upon  the  subject 
of  manual  training. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Kansas  gives  unusually  full  information  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  public  school  system  in  that  thrifty  and  growing 
state.  Kansas  children  are  not  often  sent  to  school  before  the 
age  of  seven  years  ;  and  it  appears  that,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  where  there  are  higli  schools,  boys  and 
girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  are  rarely  found  in  district  schools. 

The  teachers  employed  in  1886  number  9,387.  The  average 
wages  per  month  are  $42.02  for  men  and  $33  85  for  women. 
Teachers’  salaries  have  been  increasing  steadily  in  Kansas  for 
many  years  past.  The  State  University  at  Lawrence,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Manhattan,  and  the  Normal  School  at  Empo¬ 
ria  are  all  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  a  steadily  increasing 
enrollment  of  students,  constantly  improving  appliances  for  edu- 
c  itional  work,  and  rapidly  expanding  fields  of  usefulness.  The 
department  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Lawrence 
now  occup'es  the  new  building  for  which  the  legislature  appro¬ 
priated  $50,000.  The  work  of  the  Normal  School  is  good  and 
thorough,  and  there  are  now  800  young  men  and  women  in 
attendance  at  Emporia. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  is  called  to  the  subject  of  the 
reckless  management  of  school  moneys,  and  the  superintendent’s 
report  closes  with  a  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  fruitful 
investment  of  funds. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  public  meeting  of  the  Irish  teachers 
in  Dublin,  are  very  suggestive.  The  real  spirit  of  nationality 
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showed  itself  in  the  expressions  of  this  body  of  educated,  thought¬ 
ful  men.  Politicians  were  not  lacking  at  this  meeting,  it  is  true, 
but  a  large  number  of  national  teachers  were  present  also,  and 
the  position  of  the  Government  towards  Irish  educational  mat¬ 
ters  was  clearly  and  sensibly  discussed.  Irish  teachers  are  most 
wretchedly  under  paid.  They  are  given  Government  promises 
which  are  never  redeemed,  and  there  is  not  in  Ireland,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  a  system  of  pensions  for  superannuate  !  teach¬ 
ers.  A  brilliant  speech  in  behalf  of  the  teaching  of  the  Irish 
language  in  the  National  schools  was  made  by  Mr.  Peter  Mc¬ 
Donald,  M  P.,  followed  by  an  effective  literary  plea  for  the  same 
measure  by  Professor  Whir  Aulad  Ali,  a  Hindoo,  who  in  his 
own  land  was  called  Paddy  from  his  long  connection  with  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  literature  in 
the  Irish  language,  yet  Dr.  Atkinson,  an  Englishman,  says  cordi¬ 
ally  that  he  regards  Irish  verse  as  almost  the  most  harmonious 
combination  of  sound  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  was  present,  said  that  he  regretted  very 
much  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  Irish  teachers,  whose 
claims  as  social  benefactors  are  most  imperfectly  understood. 
Regarding  the  claims  of  society  in  genera!  he  would  place  priests 
first,  then  doctors, — as  they  often  go  together;  next  should 
come  the  teachers  ;  then  if  there  was  a  newspaper  ed  tor  knocking 
about,  he  might  be  thrown  in. 


Industrial  restlessness  will  not  down.  The  power  of  the 
worker,  in  what  are  called  the  minor  occupations,  shows  its  head 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  The  ’longshoremen,  the  railroad 
employes,  the  sinew  of  great  manufacturing  interests, — all  assert 
themselves  with  something  more  than  the  uneasiness  of  con¬ 
sciously  growing  importance.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  com¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  mass  of  toilers  in  this  country, — 
the  close,  hopeless  struggle,  as  it  is  known  to  the  laborers  of 
Paris  and  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  best  skilled  workmen  in 
almost  all  trades,  in  this  country,  come,  still,  from  across  the 
water.  The  absolute  industrial  necessity  of  trained  workmen 
from  the  home  ranks  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt.  Since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Ham’s  book  on  Manual  Training,  the 
words  of  his  title  have  commenced  to  have  a  definite  meaning, 
and  the  blind  forces  tending  toward  national  thoroughness  have 
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begun  to  show  themselves  in  actual  results  in  trade  training-, 
The  snob  has  his  own  place  in  the  social  economy  ;  but  the  boy 
or  girl  trained  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  skilled  work  with  the 
hands,  work  so  well  done  and  so  necessary  that  a  good  livelihood 
from  it  is  certain,  has  a  happy  chance  for  sound  self  respect,  and 
a  hope  for  sufficient  relief  from  the  pressure  of  wearing  care,  to 
enjoy  many  of  the  intellectual  good  things  of  life. 


Colonel  Dawson,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  his  address  at  Washington,  before  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  quoted  the  following  brilliant  peroration  from 
a  report  of  Governor  Curtin  of  Pensylvania,  made  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  when  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  that 
state : 

“  When  the  common  school  system  shall  have  unfolded  its 
vast  powers  ;  when  a  corps  of  trained  and  educated  teachers  to 
supply  all  its  demands  shall  have  taken  the  field  ;  when  the  text¬ 
books  used  in  the  schools  shall  be  wisely  selected,  and  the  school- 
house  built  upon  the  most  a[)proved  model  ;  when  its  protection 
and  progress  shall  be  the  first  object  of  the  government, — then 
will  all  its  mighty  agencies  to  do  good  be  felt,  the  public  mind 
refined  and  enlightened,  labor  elevated  patriotism  purified,  our 
republican  form  of  government  fix^d  on  an  immutable  basis,  and 
the  people  crowned  with  its  benefits  and  blessings.” 

To  this  Colonel  Dawson  added  the  following  : 

*•  I'hese  prophetic  sentences  were  written  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  that  venerable  and  distinguished  statesman. 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  lived  through  long  and  eventful  years  to 
realize  the  partial  fulfillment  of  his  bright  dreams  as  to  the 
whole  country,  and  to  see  his  efforts  to  establish  the  common 
school  system  of  his  own  state  upon  a  better  basis  crowned  with 
success.  ‘  Clarum  ct  veuerabilc  nomcn'  ” 


The  P!nglish  Educational  News  has  a  very  clever  and  sensible 
editorial  on  the  natural  method  of  learning  languages  : 

“  The  youth  who  turns  his  attention  to  French  or  German  as 
a  foreign  tongue  can  no  more  divest  his  mind  of  the  grammatical 
idea  and  pick  up  his  vocables  like  a  child  than  he  can  stoop  to 
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crawl  and  crow  like  the  unconscious  learner  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  Tlie  very  constitution  of  his  nature  forces  him  to 
observe  and  study  the  laws  of  language.” 

This  theory  is  so  commonly  accepted,  in  that  vital  test  of  all 
theorv,  practice,  that  it  seems,  at  first  thought,  scarcely  worth 
while  to  emphasize  it.  l^ut  it  is  worth  while  to  make  our  theory 
fit  our  practice  sometimes,  as  well  as  vice  versa;  and  the 
so-called  natural  method  of  language-learning  has  many  over- 
zealous  friends.  Does  not  the  word  natural  apply  most  fitly  to 
that  metliod  which  follows  the  processes  of  the  maturer  mind 
grappling  with  a  new  language,  rather  than  that  of  the  babe 
whose  speech  begins  before  his  possible  consciousness  of 
thought } 

Mr.  1\I.vttiiew  Arnold  is  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being 
called  names  by  the  London  Education  Society  and  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  branch  of  the  Teachers’  Guild.  lie  is  said  to  be  a  “distin¬ 
guished  amateur,”  and  an  “  educational  tourist,”  and  he  is  ac- 
cused  of  not  under.standing  “  the  quantitative  relations  of  things  ; 
and  of  building  “  lofty  theories  not  founded  on  any  substantial 
statistical  basis.” 

So  goes  the  world.  No  one  is  e.xempt  from  the  cant  of  criti¬ 
cism,  which  is  the  most  exasperating  of  all  cant,  but  every  man 
who  makes  people  think  with  the  irresistible  force  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  exerted,  need  not  lie  awake  nights  to  fret  over  contumely 
of  this  sort.  On  the  contrary,  the  head  that  has  made  other 
heads  discover  what  they  are  for,  ought  to  rest  most  calmly  upon 
a  peaceful  pillow. 

No  city  iy  France  i.s  more  progressive  in  educational  matters 
than  Lyons.  There  has  been  established  a  permanent  teachers’ 
institute,  at  which  collegiate  teachers  and  those  of  the  high 
school  and  primary  grades  meet  u[)on  the  ground  of  a  common 
pedagogical  interest,  to  listen  to  lectures  upon  subjects  bearing 
upon  their  profession.  This  is  a  rather  democratic  innovation 
for  French  teachers,  and. must  be  productive  of  good,  not  only  in 
giving  them  an  added  “  feeling  of  their  business,”  but  in  definite 
methods  of  class-room  work.  There  has  always  been  in  France 
an  almost  coniplete  separation  between  the  three  great  divisions 
of  school  work, — the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  collegiate. 
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I'or  several  years,  however,  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
have  been  coming  into  a  more  helpfid  mutual  relation,  and  now 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  is  drawing  the  higher  education-workers 
into  a  professional  institute,  from  which  much  good  must  result 
lor  all  of  the  classes  of  teachers. 


“  l^UT,”  says  the  editor  of  Lc  Tcni/^s,  very  fittingly,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  this  new  arrangement,  the  higher  education  must  always 
remain  the  true  source  of  culture  ;  its  devotees  must  follow  it, 
not  merely  for  the  better  salaries  they  will  get  when  they  have 
taken  final  examinations  in  this  department  or  that ;  science 
and  letters  must  be  followed  for  their  own  sakes.  And  in  the 
bringing  together  of  workers  of  all  grades,  envy  must  be  guarded 
against ;  the  lower  grade  workers  mu^t  try,  at  least,  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  impossible  would  be  the  best  stones  of  the  super 
structure  without  honest  work  in  their  foundation  efforts.” 


Education  is  indebted  to  Hon.  T.  B  Stcj^ckwell,  School  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Rhode  Island,  for  the  42d  annual  report  of  his 
office.  It  is  full  of  interesting  material.  Space  suffices  to  notice 
only  a  few  of  the  points  one  observes  in  running  nis  eye  over  it: 
About  five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  that  little  state  are  gradu¬ 
ates  from  colleges.  Over  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  are  graduates  of  normal  schools.  The  average  length  of  the 
term  of  the  schools  throughout  the  entire  state  is  more  than  nine 
months.  The  average  salary  per  school  year  of  the  male  teach¬ 
ers  is  $758  57,  and  of  the  female  teachers,  $416  57.  The  amount 
expended  for  educational  purposes  by  the  government  is  over 
5782,000,  of  which  a  little  over  $500,000  is  for  teachers’  wages, 
and  about  $175,000  is  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furniMre. 

Mr.  Stockwell  has  wiitlen  a  very  sensible  report,  from  which 
large  extracts  could  with  great  profit  be  made.  Space  will  per¬ 
mit  but  a  single  sentence.  In  relation  to  industrial  education 
the  Commissioner  says  :  “  Experiments  of  various  kinds  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  tried,  nearly  all  of  which  are  Cjuite  successful  in  and 
of  themselves,  but  none  of  which  have,  as  yet,  been  able  to 
develop  any  scheme  that  is  at  once  practicable  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  enough  to  meet  all  of  the  conditions.  ...  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  place  can  be  found  for  industrial  education  below  the 
last  year  of  the  grammar  school  course.” 
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VVhex  the  teacher’s  tenure  of  office  is  everywhere  established, 
our  school  system  will  feel  an  influx  of  new  life  and  energy. 
Enthusiasm  of  any  sort  must  be  fed  with  bread  and  butter. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman,  an  acute  and  practical  observer  of  life,  as 
well  as  an  idealist  and  a  poet,  says  that  an  international  copy¬ 
right  law  will  have  an  immense  influence  in  the  development  of 
American  literature.  It  is  the  same  law  of  inspiration  which 
will  apply  to  teachers  who  arc  sure  of  their  position,  their  future, 
and  their  chances  of  growth.  Uncertainty  of  the  future  is  a  pal¬ 
sying  thing.  Absolute  certainty  is  impossible;  but  a  reasonable 
dependence  upon  one’s  success  is  encouraging  to  the  whole 
nature  of  a  teacher,  as  of  any  other  man  or  woman. 


The  expedition  of  Stanley, — whom  the  newspapers  now  like  to 

call  Stanley  Africanus, — to  the  relief  of  bmiin  l^ey  will  be  watched 

with  double  interest  by  Americans,  since  his  visit  to  this  coun- 

tr}'.  Seeing  a  hero  helps  to  that  sort  of  hero-worship  which 

makes  one  turn  with  a  new  feeling  of  practical  relationship  to 

the  work  he  is  doing  in  the  world.  Stanley  is  making  a  new 

geographical  standard  for  future  students,  as  well  as  larger  meas 

ures  for  civilization.  The  towns  of  the  Congo  will  mean  more  to 

the  world  than  now,  one  day,  and  the  young  people  who  are  led 

to  follow,  in  the  telegrams  and  letters,  his  present  expedition  to 

the  dark  continent  will  doubtless  see  developments  of  life  and 

light  in  Africa  beyond  even  the  most  prophetic  hopings  of  to-day. 

\ 

The  visit  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  to  Chicago  is  said  to 
have  given  a  decided  impetus  to  the  Western  literary  movement. 
False  culture  and  literary  showiness  are  certainly  not  to  be 
gained  from  even  a  half-way  serious  study  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  work 
in  poetry  and  prose  The  last  publ  shed  volume,  Democracy  and 
Other  Addresses,  is  a  small  book,  but  full  of  food  for  any  mind. 
The  essay,  "  On  Books  and  Libraries,”  is  especially  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  teachers,  both  as  a  model  of  style  in  writing,  and  as  a 
veritable  course  of  instruction  on  the  subject,  Reading. 
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(CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  SCHOOLS.  — In  response  to 
j  recent  inquiries  made,  the  Bureau  of  A  ducat  ion  at  Wash¬ 

ington  furnishes  the  following  information  : 

The  school  laws  of  the  following  states  are  not  known  to  men¬ 
tion  scliool  punishments  of  any  kind  :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Oeorgia,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Texas. 

The  following  states,  in  their  school  laws,  specify  suspension  or 
expulsion  of  pupils  for  misconduct :  C’alifornia,  ('olorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  .Michigan,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  York,  North  (Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 

Indiana  courts  have  decided  that  the  law  still  tolerates  corporal 
punishment  in  the  schoolroom”;  those  of  Iowa  say  that  “  all  admit 
that  the  teacher  must  maintain  authority,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is 
sustained  by  the  highest  authorities  in  inflicting  moderate  punish¬ 
ment.”  In  Minnesota,  the  .Attorney  General  (as  reported  in  th.e  school 
laws,  edition  of  1877)  regards  the  responsibility  for  disciplinary  punish¬ 
ment  as  left  solely  with  the  teacher.  In  Missouri,  local  school  hoards 
have  power  to  make  all  needful  disciplinary  rules;  so  also  in  Nebraska 
and  Nevada;  in  Rhode  Island,  teachers  and  school  otliceis  have  the 
power  of  discipline  ;  so  also  in  South  Carolina;  in  Vermont,  the  courts 
admit  the  legality  of  corporal  punishment  in  moderation  ;  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  teachers  may  be  discharged  for  cruelty  to  pupils  ;  in  Wisconsin, 
the  school  boards  may  authorize  the  punishments  in  school. 

New  Jersey,  since  1874,  has  forbidden  corporal  punishment  by 
teachers  ;  in  Illinois,  whipping  m.ay  be  used  in  extreme  ca.ses  as  a  last 
resort;  in  Louisiana,  it  is  discouraged  unless  in  punishment  for  gross 
insubordination. 

New  York  City,  Syracuse,  and  some  other  cities,  do  not  permit  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  in  their  public  school  discipline. 

As  to  the  general  principle,  the  .New  York  Mipreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Starr  vs.  Litchfield  (.Abbott’s  Digest,  1874,  Vol.  V.,  4771,  said: 
”  .A  school-master  is  sole  judge  of  his  authority  over  his  scholars,  in 
respect  to  offences  against  discipline.  He  is  also  sole  and  absolute 
judge  of  the  punishment  to  be  inilicted,  with  this  limitation, — that  it 
shall  be  reasonable  and  usual,  not  destructive  of  the  objects  and  rela¬ 
tion,  or  subversive  of  the  contract  under  which  the  relation  exists.” 

In  Georgia,  whipping  cannot  be  done  until  the  next  school  session 
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after  the  offence  is  committed  ;  and  female  pupils  are  entirely  exempt 
from  it. 


The  Srhool  yournal  (N.  Y.)  published  in  its  January’  29th  issue  a 
list  of  about  500  of  the  best  books  for  young  people,  carefully  classi¬ 
fied  into  nine  departments,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under 
the  author's  name.  Such  a  list  should  be  invaluable  to  school  libraries, 
officers,  teachers,  and  parents.  It  is  now  ready  in  pamphlet  form  for 
free  distribution. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  so  much  valuable  material  for  teachers  in  a 
catalogue  as  in  that  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  \ork, 
of  which  60,000  co[)ies  have  been  published  during  the  last  six  months. 
It  contains  a  carefully  indexed,  classified,  descriptive  list  of  300  of  the 
best  professional  books  for  teachers  published  in  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  know  where  this  iniormation  would  be  got  hold  of  in  any 
other  way  than  by  this  catalogue. 


“  Dvin'g  Like  Men.”  —  Commander  Schley’s  book  has  one  fine 
touch.  Lieutenant  Creely  was  the  first  man  in  the  desolate  camp  at 
Cape  Sabine  to  hear  the  steam  whistle  of  the  Thetis.  He  told  his 
companions  that  he  had  heard  a  steamer’s  uliistle,  but  they  thought  it 
was  only  the  roaring  of  the  wind.  Sergeant  Long  went  out  of  the  tent, 
but  speedily  returned  with  the  remark  that  there  was  nothing  in  sight. 
Lieutenant  Greely  settled  himself  in  his  sleeping-bag,  but  was  aroused 
not  long  afterward  when  Lieutenant  Colwell  cut  down  the  tent. 
“Greely,  is  this  you  ?’’  the  gallant  rescuer  asked.  ”  Yes,”  said  Greely, 
in  a  faint,  broken  voice,  hesitating  and  shuflling  with  his  words- 
“Yes-seven  of  us  left— here  we  are— dying  — like  men.  Did  what  I 
came  to  do — beat  the  best  record.”  Then  he  fell  back  exhausted. 
Lieutenant  Greely,  dying  like  a  man.  but  proud  of  his  exploit  and  con¬ 
scious  that  he  had  beaten  the  best  record,  is  a  noble  type  of  American 
grit. — The  New  York  Tribune. 

Note. — In  the  article,  “  English  Grammar,  Viewed  from  all  Sides,’ 
published  in  the  March  number,  by  a  confusion  of  two  lines  in  the 
closing  p  iragraph  the  writer  is  made  to  say  what  he  did  not  intend, 
Read:  “By  the  historical  method  is  meant  simply  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  and  studying  the  language  through  its  literature,  by  speci. 
mens  coming  in  chronological  order,  etc.” 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Scotch  Universities. — The  Scotch  universities  h.ive  probably 
bad  a  greater  influence  upon  tlie  people  at  large  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  The  explanation  is  easy.  Formerly,  almost  every  parish 
school  prepared  students  for  matriculation.  Every  year  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Presbytery  bidding  them  seek  out  the  youth  of 
promise,  and  a  collection  was  taken  in  all  the  churches  to  defr.ay  the 
expenses  of  such  in  the  superior  schools.  Under  the  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  the  code  the  intimate  relation  between  the  common  schools 
and  the  universities  is  being  destroyed,  and  eminent  Scotchmen  are 
complaining  that  Scotch  education  is,  in  consequence,  losing  its  tradi¬ 
tional  force,  and  are  warning  their  countrymen  that  the  national  char¬ 
acter  will  lose  proportionately.  Possibly'  the  danger  is  only  apparent, 
or,  at  least,  transient;  for,  if  the  higher  studies  are  disappearing  from 
the  common  schooks,  there  are  hopeful  indications  that  the  secondary 
schools  are  to  be  multiplied  and  improved  Moreover,  the  influence  of 
the  universities  is  likely  to  be  restored  to  the  common  schools  through 
the  university  training  of  elementary  teachers.  'I'he  didactic  teachings  of 
Professor  Lawrie  and  Professor  Meiklejohn  are  followed  with  interest 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  holds  the  chair  of  Education 
in  .St.  Andrew’s  University’,  which,  so  long  ago  as  1S75,  the  govern¬ 
ment  promised  to  endow  with  £200  a  year.  Special  elbjrts  are  being 
made  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  which  has  remained  a 
dead  letter  to  this  time. 

In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  agriculture  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  departments  in  which  degrees  in  s-  ience  may  be  conferred. 

On  account  of  the  popular  system  of  the  universities,  the  need  of  a 
university  extension  movement  is  much  less  urgent  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  where,  for  generations,  the  universities  have  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  the  few  ;  the  movement  is,  however,  taking  shape  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  A  Scottish  University  Extension  .Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  which  proposes  to  organize  a  general  committee, 
including  representativ’es  of  the  three  universities  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  motion  has  been  passed  by  the  (Irand  Uouncil  of  (Glasgow,  and 
submitted  to  the  University  court,  for  the  formation  of  evening  classes 
under  the  auspices  of  that  particular  university.  Undoubtedly,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  extension  scheme  will  soon  be  in  active  operation. 

The  Enoi.ish  Universities, — The  “University  extension  move¬ 
ment  ”  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  signifi 
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cant  features  of  the  recent  history  of  English  universities.  It  is 
asserted  that,  twenty  years  ago,  Oxford  was  using  all  her  endowments, 
so  far  as  teaching  went,  for  the  education  of  1,500  students,  each  of 
whom  spent,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  things  at  Cambridge  was  not  radically  different.  Events 
soon  made  it  evident  that  the  policy  which  was  starving  the  intellect¬ 
ual  life  of  the  people  was  sapping  the  brains  of  the  universities.  As  a 
consequence,  these  first  ceased  to  be  seclusive ;  and  then,  having 
opened  their  doors  to  all  who  could  come,  they  went  farther  and 
recognized  the  duty  of  going  out  to  those  who  could  not  come  to 
them. 

The  extension  movement  owes  its  origin  to  a  Scotchman,  Professor 
James  Stuart  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  During  the  ten  years 
of  its  full  operation  “  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered,  with  a 
total  of  60,000  pupils,  of  nearly  all  classes  of  society  and  in  most  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England.  Of  the  total  number,  37,000  have  earned  a  title  to 
be  called  ‘  stuilents  ’  by  taking  part  in  the  work  prescribed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lectures,  and  9,000  have  come  forward  to  the  university 
examination.”  Last  year  over  8,000  persons  attended  the  lectures,  at 
about  fifty  dilTerent  centres. 

Oxford  has  followed  the  lead  of  Cambridge  in  this  matter.  Last 
year  this  university  had  thirteen  lecturers  engaged  in  twenty’-two  cen¬ 
tres,  with  an  attendance  of  6,000  students.  London  has  an  “  exten¬ 
sion  society  ”  for  itself,  which  is  governed  by  a  council  of  which  Mr. 
Goschen  is  the  chairman.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that,  according  to 
the  testimony  given  before  the  Committee  on  Endowed  Schools,  the 
number  of  persons  coming  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Concessions  to  the  new  demands  in  education  have  recently  been 
made  by  both  these  universities.  To  this  cause  is  attributed  the 
noticeable  increase  of  freshmen  at  Cambridge.  In  the  Michaelmas 
term  they  numbered  938, — an  increase  of  46  over  the  largest  number 
previously  recordeil.  The  changes  in  the  Oxford  examinations  are 
thus  summed  up  in  Nature : 

“  The  long-expected  reform  of  the  examination  system,  which  makes 
it  unnecessary  for  men  reading  mathematics  and  natural  science  to 
pass  any  examinations  of  a  non  scientific  character  after  coming  into 
residence,  has  at  last  been  accomplished.  .  .  .  Candidates  for  degrees 
in  mathematics  and  natural  science  take  up  responsions  (or  some 
equivalent  examination  at  school)  like  other  people  ;  but  by  passing  in 
one  extra  subject  they  are  ex:used  the  second  classical  examination,  in 
preparing  for  which  they  used  to  waste  a  good  part  of  their  first  year 
of  residence.  The  extra  subjects  from  which  candidates  may  choose 
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include  Greek,  Litin,  French,  and  German  authors^  Bacon's  N.^vum 
Org.jnum,  and  the  elements  of  Logic.  This  alteration  benefits  science 
men  ;  for,  as  the  new  examination  involves  no  preliminary  residence, 
and  occurs  four  times  a  year,  iluy  can  proceed  at  once  to  take  up  the 
subject  which  they  have  cliosen  for  their  final  schools.” 

Thr  Frexch  Faculties. — The  University  of  France  is  a  represent¬ 
ative  association  of  all  the  academic  faculties  of  the  State  having  cer¬ 
tain  prescribed  prerogatives  an  !  functions.  A  decree  of  December, 
1885,  gave  to  the  faculties  of  the  same  academv  organic  union,  and 
under  this  provision  distinct  teaching  universities  are  taking  shape  in 
the  cities  which  are  provide  1  with  all  the  fiiculties  ;  viz.,  Pans,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Nancy,  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier.  Among  cities  having 
only  two  or  three  faculties  the  most  important  are  Like  and  Marseilles* 
which  possess  faculties  of  science  and  of  medicine.  'I'he  proposition 
to  complete  the  University  organization  in  these  cities,  by  transferring 
the  faculties  of  law  and  of  letters  from  Douai  to  Lille  and  from  Aix  to 
Marseilles,  is  under  consideration. 

A  full  report  of  the  University  of  Paris  for  the  year  1885-S6  has  just 
been  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  From  this  report 
it  appears  that  the  roll  of  students  numbered  above  10,000,  distributed 
among  the  faculties  as  follows  :  Protestant  theology,  35  ;  law,  3.786  ; 
medicine,  3,696;  science,  467  ;  letters,  928;  pharmacy,  1,767.  Of  the 
entire  number,  834  were  foreigners  and  167  were  women.  A  certain 
proportion  of  these  students  were  mere  attendants  upon  the  lectures. 
The  majority  o'"  students  in  the  faculties  of  science  and  of  letters  were 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  (lycees  and  colleges). 

Medical  Students  in  Germany. — A  sciies  of  articles  by  Professor 
Conrad,  upon  the  dangers  of  a  learned  proletariat  in  Germany,  are 
attracting  much  attention.  'I'he  danger  is  most  imminent  from  the 
ex;es3  of  medical  stutlents.  Piofessor  Conrad  observes  that  there  are 
in  the  entire  empire  16,292  physicians,  and  that  3.500  students  would 
be  ample  to  m.-et  the  annual  demands  of  the  service.  In  the  last  se¬ 
mester  the  actual  number  ol  itudeii'swas  8.465,  In  Prussia,  where  250 
new  physicians  would  suffice  e.icli  year,  431  students  passed  the  state 
examination  in  18S4-S5,  and  tlie  number  is  still  increasing. 

Russian  Universimes. —  By  a  decree  of  1874  the  imperial  authority 
has  been  substituted  for  the  democratic  organiz.ation  previously  enjoyed 
by  the  Russian  universities.  By  the  same  decree  professors  and  lect¬ 
urers,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years’  service,  may  obtain  a  pen-sion  of  the 
annual  value  ot  one  half  of  their  salaries,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
five  years,  a  pension  equivalent  to  the  wliole  sa'ary.  I'he  bui  get  for 
all  the  universities  amounted,  in  1885,  to  20,420,000  roubles. 
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CURRENT  A/ /ERA 'JURE. 

Shelley  revival  is  one  of  the  certain  results  of  what  Elizabeth 
I  Stuart  I’helps  caKs  “ ’I'he  PsychicaMVave  ”  now  spreading  over 
Christendom.  "I'here  is  no  doubt  that  Shelley,  more  than  most 
poets,  lived  the  life  of  the  idealist,  ('ertainly  not  in  external  forms  ; 
the  consideration  of  his  social  relations  is,  in  a  sense,  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  his  work.  In  that  he  gave  himself  up  with  abandon 
to  the  poet’s  moods,  ami  he  became, — as  W,  M.  Rossetti  says  of  him 
in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  EncyclopiVi/ia  Brittanica  just  published, 
— “  the  supreme  poet  of  the  new  era,  which,  beginning  with  the  French 
Revolution,  remains  continuous  into  our  own  day.  The  grounds  on 
which  we  set  .Shelley  highest  are  mainly  three.  He  excels  all  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  ideality,  he  e.xcels  them  in  music,  and  he  excels  them  in 
importance.  Py  importance  we  here  mean  the  direct  import  of  the 
work  performed  ;  its  controlling  power  over  the  reader’s  thought  and 
feeling  ;  the  ('ont  igious  fire  of  its  white-hot  intellectual  passion,  and 
the  long  reverberation  of  its  appeal.  Shelley  is  emphatically  the  poet 
of  the  future.” 

The  l\i'colIcctions  of  Eminent  Men  of  Mr.  E.  P  Whipp/le,  published 
by  the  Ticknors,  is  doubly  interesting  in  the  new  light  wnich  has  been 
cast  by  modern  critieism  upon  the  critical  work  of  this  author.  Mr. 
Whipple  knew  books  rather  than  men.  He  judged  them  much  as  he 
judged  men,  —  in  a  kindly,  negative  way;  he  would  always  rather  praise 
than  blame.  He  chose  his  department  of  literary  work  less,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  than  the  work  demanded  him.  He  was  a  most  engag¬ 
ing  critic  ;  if  he  must  needs  condemn,  he  was  not  slow  to  give  high 
honor  too.  He  was  intimate  with  all  of  the  famous  men  of  his  day  ; 
and  in  writing  the  //ecol/eetions  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  of  the  small 
foibles  of  his  friends,  but  with  such  sytnpathetic  and  winning  humor  that 
the  “eminent  men  ”  themselves  would  enjoy  his  sentences  not  less,  at 
least,  than  the  readers  still  left  in  this  world. 

Eeer  Spiri/us  is  a  book  which  is  addressed  to  that  very  large  class  of 
thoughtful  people  who  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  old  formalism 
of  belief  and  modern  materialism.  It  is  a  practical,  sensible,  helpful 
book,  written  in  a  style  of  strong  literary  merit.  It  is  published,  anony¬ 
mously,  by  (leorge  H.  Ellis,  Poston. 

Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  who  lives  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and 
wisely  makes  as  much  capital  of  his  provincialism  as  city  writers  do  of 
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their  local  surroundings,  has  written  a  novel  with  the  somewhat  faulty, 
—  it  is  hard  to  resist  saying  “  sinarty  ” — title,  “  A  Bixnkcr  of  Bankers- 
ville.  liut,  in  spite  of  its  name,  it  is  a  story  with  much  life  and  humor, 
love  and  suffering  in  it.  The  trials  of  the  young  woman  who  writes 
form  an  entertaining  diversion,  and  the  somewhat  complicatetl  plot  is 
managed  with  admirable  ingenuityl 

Our  Arctic  Province  is  perhaps  the  best  book  about  Alaska  yet  given 
to  the  public.  It  is  certaitdy  the  most  scholarly,  the  most  clearly  and 
simply  written.  It  is  rather  a  large  and  a  dear  book  ;  but  the  Scrib¬ 
ners  know  their  market,  and  must  be  sure  that  this  book,  by  Mr. 
Henry  VV.  Elliott,  will  find  plenty  of  interested  readers. 

Mr.  Rider  H  aggard  knows  how  to  write  a  story  which  sells.  Even 
the  most  cultivated  of  people  acknowledged  the  imagination  and  the 
interest  of  Kin^;  Solomon's  A/incs,  and  his  new  novel,  Ske,  is  selling 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  If  Mr.  Haggard  had  more  literary  respons- 
bility,  if  he  would  take  his  undeniable  power  seriously,  and  not 
impress  his  more  critical  readers  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  jesting  all 
of  the  time,  he  might  give  us  a  novel  equal  to  any  of  the  old  romantic 
school. 

The  literary  progress  of  the  century  seems  to  be  toward  a  general 
interest  in,  if  not  an  active  production  of,  what  are  called  poems  in 
prose.  Melodious  prose,  touched  by  that  something  beyond  skill 
which  animates  the  best  poetry,  is  always  attractive,  at  all  events  ;  and 
to  many  minds  no  poetic  prose  is  more  fascinating  than  that  which 
crystallizes  folk  lore.  In  the  Trcastiry  of  Basque  legends,  by  Mariana 
Monteiro,  may  be  found  the  legends  of  that  unique,  unexi)!ained  race, 
fast  lading  from  the  earth,  whose  people  still  dwell  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  southwestern  Europe.  Their  okl  religion  is  ciianging  into 
a  series  of  myths,  under  the  influence  of  contact  with  other  peoples  ; 
but  there  is  still  much  that  is  distinct  and  strange  among  tliem  ;  and 
Madame  Monteiro’s  book  will  prove  as  interesting  to  the  ethnologist 
and  the  philologist  as  to  the  lover  of  literary  curiosities. 

7'he  Green  ILlls  by  the  Sea :  A  Manx  Story,  embodies  many  interest¬ 
ing  legends  of  another  quaint  corner  of  the  earth,  in  a  charming  and 
artlessly  told  tale.  It  is  not  easy,  says  the  author,  “to  take  life  seri¬ 
ously  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ”  Many  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Manx  people  are  woven  into  this  quiet  story  in  a  very  taking  way. 

The  personality  of  actors  and  actresses  exercises  a  peculiar  charm 
upon  the  outside  world.  The  five  volumes  of  dr  imatic  biography, 
published  by  Cassell,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Urander  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hutton,  will  therefore  meet  a  popular  taste,  as  well  as  prove 
a  hand  book  for  people  in  the  theatrical  jirofession.  d'he  different 
lives  are  written  by  living  actors, — Edmund  Kean’s  by  Edwin  Hoof’’ 
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Macreacly’s  and  Edwin  Forrest’s  by  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  so  on  ;  and 
the  editorial  work  is  done  with  reasonable  taste  and  discretion. 

“  Professor  ('hild  is  buildin"  himself  a  monument  much  more  dura¬ 
ble  than  bronze,”  says  the  SainrJay  Re7'ini',  “  His  edition  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  ballads  is  an  e.xample  to  all  editors,  a  delight  of 
all  ballad  loving  men,  and  an  honor  to  the  Riverside  Press.” 

The  poems  of  Isabella  Crawford,  who  died  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
February,  won  a  large  measure  of  English  praise  during  her  lifetime, 
and  are  now  beginning  to  gain  recognition  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  little  volume,  Old  Syooks's  Pass  and  Other 
Poems.,  there  is  apparent  power  and  promise  of  no  common  order. 
The  subjects  of  the  book  are  chiefly  European,  but  they  are  touched 
with  a  New  World  grace  and  charm. 

Messrs.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  just  published  a 
brochure  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  1)  D.,  LL  D.,  entitled  “7//(r 
Church  rf  the  Pilgrims :  its  character  and  works,  and  the  changes 
around  it,  with  a  review  of  the  Pastor’s  forty  years  of  pastoral  service.” 
It  embodies  the  discourse  delivered  by  Doctor  Storrs  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate,  November  4,  1SS6.  It 
makes  a  beautiful  pamphlet  of  seventy-two  royal  octavo  pages,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  other  clergymen  and  their  people. 
It  may  be  obtained  of  the  publishers  by  inclosing  the  price,  50  cts. ; 
cloth  copies,  gilt  edges,  $1.00. 

The  Thackeray  letters  which  are  to  appear  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
were  written  chitfly  to  Mrs  Brookfield,  who  is  still  living  in  London, 
and  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  W.  W.  Brookfield.  Mr.  Brookfield  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  distinguished  preacher, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  In¬ 
spectors  of  Schools.  He  was  especially  favored  in  his  literary  friend¬ 
ships.  When  at  Cambridge  he  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Arthur 
Hallam  and  Tennyson,  and  it  was  at  Mr.  Brookfield’s  death,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  these  days,  th.at  the  Laureate  wrote  the  sonnet  beginning: 

‘  IJro  ik.s,  for  they  called  you  so  that  knew  you  b'st, — 

Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so  well  to  mouth  my  rhymes, 

I  low  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and  guest, 

Would  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your  jest  1” 
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RESUME  OF  CURRENT  ED UC A  ilON^lL  LITERATURE 

Tlie  Lorum  is  supplementing  its  very  successful  series  of  articles, 
appearing  under  the  title  ‘‘  How  I  Was  Educated,”  by  a  series  on 
“  Hooks  'I'hat  Have  Helped  Me.”  'Fhe  article  in  the  April  nuinber, 
full  of  suggestion  and  personality,  is  by  Dr,  William  '1'.  Harris. 

'I'he  Century  for  March  has  a  story  by  Heorge  W.  Cable, — Crande 
Pointe,” — which,  apart  from  its  iitcrary  excellence,  is  of  value  to  teach¬ 
ers  as  an  essay  on  the  state  of  education  in  certain  corners  of  the 
South,  and  as  a  feeder,  if  it  may  be  so  e.\])ressed,  of  ijrofessional 
enthusiasm. 

'I'he  March  number  of  the  Pennsyhijniti  SAiiinl  younuil,  edited  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  is  full  of  good  things.  Sui)t.  Albert  15.  Marble  has 
an  article  on  ‘''I'he  Presumption  of  Ihains”  which  is  recommended  to 
the  careful  study  of  educators  who  believe  in  simplifying  all  studies 
down  to  a  system  of  sublimized  talk. 

Intelli^^enie  reports  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter  before  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  Chic.igo,  on  “  Morals  in  the  Public 
Schools.”  He  indorses  the  idea  of  more  direct  school  effort  in  this 
w'ay. 

The  Citizen  publishes  an  article  by  Mrs.  Kate  (iannett  Wells,  who  is 
a  remonstrant  on  most  subjects,  on  the  other  siile  of  the  ciuestion,  urg¬ 
ing  the  negative  moral  influence  of  the  character  of  teachers,  rather 
than  positive  effort  for  moral  teaching.  Colonel  Parker  takes  this 
position  also  in  his  current  writing  and  speaking. 

I'he  Aeademy  (y\'\XQ\\)  ■.  “A  'Pen  Years'  Course  in  Literature,”  by 
William  E.  Mead,  of  'Proy,  X.  V.  'Phis  article  aims  to  lay  down  a 
systematic,  sensible,  developing  course  of  reading  for  young  people, 

'Phe  Suficrintendent' s  Report  of  the  Clafclond  Public  Schools,  for  last 
year,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Hinsdale,  formerly  the  efficient  head  of  the 
Cleveland  schools,  is  a  model  report  for  superintendents.  It  is  full  of 
thought,  common-sense,  and  method,  and  deserves  notice  as  a  genuine 
contribution  to  that  which  may  be  called  the  literature  of  statistics. 

The  eight  publications  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity  appeal  to  a 
large  number  of  workers  in  ilifferent  educational  departments.  'Phese 
are  the  periodic.als  which  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  University: 
American  journal  of  Mathematics ;  Chemical  yournal ;  yournal  of 
Fhiloloyy  ;  Studies  from  the  Ti  dojical  I.aborat  iry  Studies  in  Jlistorical 
and  Political  Science;  University  Circulars;  Annual  Report,,  and  Annual 
Register. 
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TllK  E.MANrirATION  OF  Massaciif-' 

t^KTI's.  J>y  I’rooks;  Ad  1  Ills.  Button  ; 

1  liiu};litoii,  Mitlliii  i\i:  Oil.  ;  1SS7. 

pp. 

Tills  book  is  a  "00(1  illustration  of  “How 
not  to  do  it.”  It  is  full  of  history,  hut  so 
warpi'd  ami  twisted,  and  so  iiiaii\  errone¬ 
ous  infereiii  es  drawn  from  the  facts  as  to 
Seriously  impair  its  usefulness,  and  tosome 
minds  to  remler  it  harmful.  .Some  of  the 
chapters,  however,  are  full  of  interest 
The  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Quakers,  the  Anabaptists  atid  the  witches 
by  the  “  Bay  people.”  should  be  read  by 
all  those  who  desire  to  see  paid  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  ^^rowtli  within  the  last  two 
c.'iitiiies  of  true  rea^ii.ius  p  i  le  pie  and 
pen  im  nt.  But  the  writer  oui;'ht  to  have 
leario'd  I  he  simple  lesson  of  compaiiuo  the 
acts  of  the  Bay  t’ohiny  wi'b  the  deeds  of 
other  people  of  that  afje.  'I'he  reader  may 
be  pardoned  for  searclrn;' the  book  throu>;h 
to  see  if  the  author  does  not  somewhere  chide 
the  fjood  people  of  the  seventeenth  eenturv 
for  not  ridii't;'  in  I’ullinan  |)alace  cats. 

How  the  political  enemies  of  the  j^ran  l- 
father  or  };reat-f;iaudtather  ot  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams  woiihl  have  rejoii-ed  to  read  the 
following!  sentence  concerniiiiT  the  ,\meri- 
Cin  Bevoluiioii  from  the  pen  of  an  .\dams  : 
“Our  ancestors  were  technically  in  the 
wroiio.  Practically,  however,  it  is  self- 
eviileiit  that  the  most  perfect  despotism 
must  be  limited  by  the  extent  to  which 
subjects  will  obey.”  Therefore,  put  the 
screws  to  the  people,  squeeze  them  down 
just  so  lonj'  as  they  will  bear  it,  and 
then  lot  up.  'I'he  first,  Eu<;laud  knows 
full  well  bow  to  do;  but  she  has  been,  al- 
wa\8.  Very  slow  to  h;arn  the  second.  Nor 
does  she  jet  appear  to  have  learned  that 
lesson.  Witness  Ireland  to-day.  The  au¬ 
thor  evidently  supposes  that  the  chief 
desire  of  , 'Samuel  Adams  should  have  been 
to  placate  the  British  (loverninent.  and  he 
berates  him  soundly  for  takin;r  a  course  no 
better  calculated  to  produce  this  result. 
Of  him  he  says:  his  ‘‘tortuous  course 
would  have  been  hard  to  follow  a  century 


a<io ;  now  the  attempt  is  hopeless”  lie 
rants,  however,  that  Adams  was  always 
“  the  inspiration  of  thetow  11  meetings.”  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  I'amtiel  Adams  was 
a  true  pa'riot,  that  he  ktiew  what  motives 
actuated  him.  whut  his  jiurposes  were, 
that  those  purposes  were  clearly  and 
sharjily  defined  in  bis  own  iniiiil,  that  he 
followed  them  consistently,  and  had  the 
pleasuie  of  seeing  them  realized. 

rillilU  till  TIIK  (Iatks  t)F  Hol.I).  A 

Fragment  of  'I'hoiight.  Boston:  Rob¬ 
erts  lb  others  ;  1>'’‘'7.  ."iO  cents. 

Xo  mm  should  attempt  to  explain  a 
book,  nor  Comment  upon  it,  espeeiallv  with 
unfavor,  unless  he  in  a  measure  under¬ 
stands  it.  If  this  bo  ik  were  treated  upon 
this  principle,  the  editor'.al  notic  s  might 
titlv  represmt  angels'  visits.  But  the  author 
shall  be  ]ir*  ssed  into  the  service,  and  ni.ade  to 
explain  his  own  me.aning.  Only  those  pas¬ 
sages  will  be  Selected  which  are  tolerably 
clear  and  compartitively  easy  to  undei stand. 
The  contents.are  wonderfully  lucid.  'I’hey 
explain  the  entire  book,  as  follows: 

I.  Prologue.  II.  The  .Search  f  T  Pleas- 
ur<>.  III.  The  Mystery  of  the  Threshedd. 
IV^.  'I'he  United  Effort.  (How  plain  this 
is.)  V.  'I’he  Meaning  of  Pain.  VI.  'I'he 
I  .Secret  of  Strength.  VII.  Epilogue. 

I  But  here  are  some  simple  ({Uotations  : 

“  That  there  is  no  one  pathway  to  it  [the 
soul]  is  immediately  perceived,  from  the 
fact  that  this  soul  must,  from  its  very 
‘  nature,  be  universal.” 

I  “  It  is  as  easy  to  become  a  gourni.and  in 
pure  living  ami  high  thinking  as  in  the 
plea.sures  of  taste  or  sight  or  sound.’’ 

I  “  But  the  pure  life  and  high  thoughts 
.  .are  no  more  finalities  in  theuwelves  than 
any  other  mode  of  enjoyment;  and  the 
man  who  endeavors  to  find  contentment  in 
them  tnust  intensify  his  effort  and  contiuu- 
hIIv  repeat  it. — all  in  vain.” 

Here  isthe  reason  for  leadinga  pure  life  : 

“It  is  well  for  a  man  to  lead  a  pure 
life,  as  it  is  well  for  him  to  have  clean 
hands,  else  he  becomes  repugnant  ’’ 

1  *'  But  virtue  can  no  more  have  any 

'  spechil  relation  to  the  state  beyond  that  to 
!  which  we  are  limited,  than  atiy  other  part 
I  of  our  constitution.” 
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“  Whore  there  is  neither  pain  nor  pleas-  ' 
nre,  there  is  the  (lod  in  man  duiuinaut,  and  j 
then  is  life  real.” 

”  Ueli^ioii  makes  the  vital  m'stake  of  i 
disfiniruishinij  hetvveeii  good  ami  evil !” 

“The  reatoii  sliriuks  at  ttie  childish 
dramatic  picture  >»hich  the  leli^imiists 
place  before  it. — (rod  permitting;  the  devil 
to  torment  11  is  creatures  for  their  ulti¬ 
mate  ^ood !  When  will  taat  ultimate  good 
be  attained  ?  ” 

Casski,i/s  Pi  t.i.ic  St'itooi-  Fkkncii 
llK.tDKit  liy  (iuilliume  C^llllad, 
French  Master  at  I’ortsin 'Uth  Giammar 
School.  l*p.  London,  I’aris,  New 

York  ifc  Melbourne:  Ca.ss>-ll  &  t'o. 

This  new  reader  contains  many  origi¬ 
nal  features.  1.  It  is  grammatieaJly  gradu¬ 
ated  from  beginning  to  end.  2.  Words 
occurring  fur  the  first  time  are  in  large  type. 
3.  Grammatical  peciiliariiies  are  printed 
in  italics,  and  explained  in  the  vocabulary 
and  tables.  4.  No  idioms  nor  irregular  I 
Verbs  occur  in  the  first  part ;  every  iriegu-  j 
lar  verb  in  the  second  part  is  numbered  ! 
and  fully  conjugated  in  the  verb  table  at 
the  end  of  tfie  borrk.  5.  Idiomatical  ex¬ 
pressions  are  printed  in  bold  type  all 
through,  and  numbered ;  a  complete  list 
of  them  is  given.  (1.  There  is  a  jteifectly 
complete  vocabulary,  with  full  grammat¬ 
ical  and  etymological  notes.  7.  The  book 
Contains  a  coiici.se  synopsis  of  the  whole 
accidence  and  the  chief  diiliculties  in  the 
syntax. 

L  vTIX  WoUD-IJril.DlXO.  Hoot  Words, 
with  their  ('ummoii  Derivatives,  and 
their  Meanings  illu.strated  by  Sentences 
taken  from  Ciesar  and  t’icero.  ify 
Charles  O.  (rates,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  Adelphi 
A  ailemy,  I>ro>kl\n,  N.  Y.  I’p.  llKt. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ifc  Co.  ;  18<ST. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many  pu¬ 
pils,  after  studying  Latin  several  years. 


the  pupil  forms  the  habit  of  observing  ac¬ 
curately  and  quickly,  and,  finally,  of  ap¬ 
plying  all  the  knowledge  he  may  possess 
in  determining  the  meanings  of  the  new 
words. 

rilK  Ki.k.mknt.s  of  GkomFTI’.Y.  By 
M  ebster  Mells,  S.  B.  Assoiuate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematic^  in  me  M  tssachu- 
sefts  Institute  of  I'l  chiiolo;y.  I‘p.  371. 
Boston  and  New  Yolk  :  Leach,  .Nhewell 
(.V  Sanborn. 

No  originality  is  claimed  for  either  the 
m  itter  or  arrangement  of  tlii.s  b.iok.  No 
material  departure  from  the  usual  order  of 
topics  and  prup.isitions  lias  been  aitempted, 
and  the  author  has  simply  endeavored  to 
give  ill  each  proof  the  method  which 
I  seemed  to  him  best.  The  author  has  evi- 
I  deiitly  endeavored  to  meet  the  wants  of 
.schools  of  lower  grad.'S,  as  well  as  the  more 
advanced  reijiiiremeiits  of  c.jlleges  and  Mii- 
eiitific  school  s.  While  sufiicienily  element¬ 
ary  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study 
of  Geuiuttry,  it  still  contains  as  much  as 
is  usually  given  in  a  coll  *ge  course.  The 
book  is  warmly  com  neii-Ld  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  teaching  this  im¬ 
portant  study. 

.V  Ti!K ATISK  O.v  .SritVF.Vl.xti.  Compris¬ 
ing  the  'I'hiorg  iinil  I’nirtne.  By  W  illiani 
M.  tiille-p’.e,  LIj.  D.,  toiimrly  I'role-.sor 
of  Civil  Lngincering  in  I'nioii  College. 
Kevi.sed  and  enlarged  by  Cady  .Siaiilej, 
I’ll.  D.,  I’re.sideiit  of  Case  .''chool  id 
Apjilied  .Science.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
I  pleton  A  Co.  ;  1S.''7.  oil*  pp.,  with  lO 
I  pp.  of  Chords  and  137  pp.  of  Loga¬ 
rithms. 

j  Professor  Gillespie’s  ‘‘Land  Surveying  ” 

I  was  first  published  in  I His  volume 
I  on  “Leveling  and  Higher  .Surveying'’ 

'  was  published  in  ls7ll.  The  two  volun  es 
I  are  now  revised  and  united  in  this  volimir. 


are  unable  to  translate,  re.adily,  a  page  of  |  It  is  evident  that  the  best  aiithoiii'S 
Latiu  at  sight.  Tlie  main  diilieulty,  ad-  j  have  been  consulted,  and  that  no  pairs 
mitted  by  teachers  generally,  is  the  pupil’s  ^  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  iLe 
ignorance  of  the  exact  meanings  of  the  book,  in  the  desire  to  make  it  in  every  way 
root  words.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  j  reliable  and  correct.  '1  he  hook  is  adniira- 
show  the  teacher  and  pupil  the  best  way  !  bly  jirmted,  and  is  illustrated  wiili  maps, 
to  become  fimiliar  with  the  root  wonls,  |  charts,  and  diagrams,  wliicli  add  iiuicli  to 
their  coiumuii  derivations,  and  their  mean-  j  its  value.  It  treats  in  a  clear  an  I  scliol.irly 
ings.  By  the  method  given  in  this  book  ’  mauucr,  Land-isurveying,  Lcvtling,  Topo" 
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graphy,  Triangular  Surveying,  Ilydro- 
grapliieal  Survejing  and  Mining  Survey¬ 
ing.  The  buuk  is  a  credit  to  Aiuericau 
scholarship. 

A  M.vxuai.  of  Oil  I’aixtinu.  Ilv 
the  lloii.  .lohii  Collier.  I*p.  115. 
SI. 00.  London,  Paris,  New  York  and 
Melbourne :  Ca-ssell  it  Company.  For 
ssle  by  Jjittle,  Ilrowii  &  Co.,  i>o.(ton. 

The  art  of  painting  in  oils  is  a  very  dilfi- 
cu'it  one,  and  not  the  least  of  its  dilHcnlties 
co.isis  s  in  the  great  uncertainty  that  ex¬ 
ists  as  to  tlie  proper  methods  to  be  ])ui'sned. 
This  book  gives  some  of  the  best  methods, 
tliose  which  have  been  tested  by  the  great 
painters  and  found  to  be  superior.  The 
luaniial  begins  with  the  first  principles, 
and  gives  the  iieces-ary  outfit  and  liow  the  1 
different  articles  should  be  used.  The  first  | 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  ‘  practice,’  j 
tlie  second  part  to  ‘  theory.’  All  who  de¬ 
sire  to  study  the  art  of  paintino  in  oils  will 
find  this  book  of  great  assistance. 

Home  .\nm)  iSciiooi.  Soxns.  An  illus- 

tratnl  song  book  for  i  hildren.  I>y  Loois 
C.  Eisoii,  Editor  Musi<al  Iierahl.  I’p. 
fid.  do  cents.  ISoston  and  Chicago: 
Interstate  Publishing  Company. 

It  is  iu)t  .a  usual  thing  to  find  singing 
books  made  bright  and  attiactive  by  Inau- 
tifnl  illustrations.  On  many  of  tbe  pages 
are  large  and  well  executed  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  the  songs  which  are  given  on  the 
opposite  pages.  The  tunes  are  of  a  siifli- 
ciently  simple  nature  to  be  readily  learned 
by  the  children,  and  the  words  describe  in 
a  pleasant  and  attiacive  way  such  scenes 
as  will  interest  the  young  folks. 

The  New  Aimtiimeiic.  Compiled  bv 

three  hundred  prominent  ediic.atois,  and 
edited  by  Seymour  Kiton,  au'hor  of 
Eaton's  I’rartii'al  dtainmar  and  eilitor 
of  the  Scho  il  Su/>pltm>  nl.  Pp.  IflJO.  50 
Ilromfield  .Street,  lioston  :  The  Supple¬ 
ment  Co.,  1SS7. 

Tiii8“new  ariihmetic”  is  lesigned  as 
a  pupil's  lianilbook.  The  practical  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  exercis“s  will  conuiiend  them  to 
all  who  desire  the  development  and  the 
business  success  of  their  pupils.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  departments  prepares  the 
pupil  for  the  study  of  algebra,  geometry, 
and  the  higher  mathematics,  while  the  more 


advanced  portion  preptres  him  for  tbe  act¬ 
ive  duties  of  everyday  life,  and  at  tl  e 
same  time  gives  him  such  mathematical 
tr.iining  as  he  may  not  have  time  to  secure 
in  any  other  way. 

The  Elements  of  Ciiemistky.  A  Text 
Hook  for  Hegi.iiiers.  Hy  Ira  Uemsen, 
Prof.is'ior  of  Chemistry  in  the  .Johns 
Hopkins  Utiiversity.  Now  York  ;  Henry 
Holt  it  Co. ;  1SS7.  pp.  272. 

This  is  a  capital  little  treatise  upon  th:it 
interes'ing  study,  so  fascinating  to  the 
stitdent.  wlien  properly  taught. 

The  author  very  sugg'stively  s.ays  :  — 
“  Not  only  mtist  the  impil  perform  experi- 
tuetits,  blithe  must  know  whi/  lie  performs 
them,  and  what  th>y  tmrh."  He  suggests 
that  so  far  as  possible  the  students  should 
I  “  construct  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
1  the  experiments,”  and  that  after  the  ex¬ 
periments  they  should  be  made  the  b.tsis 
for  (jnestioning.  Facts  rather  than  theo- 
lies  are  insisted  upon. 

rile  object  of  the  book  seems  to  be  not 
to  make  chemists,  but  to  help  develop 
sound  minds  and  to  awaken  interest  in 
natural  phenomena. 

The  book  will  meet  with  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  best  teachers. 

N EW  Yolk.  The  Planting  and  the  (ii  owtli 
of  the  Empire  •''tate.  Hy  Elbs  H.  Kot>- 
erts.  2  vols.  ;  pp.  7.5S.  Hostoii : 

Houghton,  Mifllin  it  Co.  ;  liS.''7. 

Few  seiies  of  books  published  of  late 
^  will  bear  a  favorable  coinpaiisoii,  in  popu- 
j  lar  interest  and  value,  with  the  “  Aiuet- 
[  ican  Commonwealths”  Series,  edited  by 
!  Horace  E.  Sendder.  The  history  of  New 
'  York  is  the  latest  issue  in  this  (.eries.  The 
I  first  volume  treats  of  the  settlements, — 

I  Dutch,  French,  and  English, — and  brings 
the  recvird  of  event'  down  to  the  year  17(>.5. 
'I'he  second  voluiii;,  considers  carefully  the 
1  events  which  led  up  to  the  Iievolution-iry 
I  War, — that  eventful  contest, — and  a  crii- 
I  ical  .account  of  the  progress  of  tlie  Empire 
j  State  to  the  present  time.  The  chap- 
I  ter  on  the  “  Progress  of  Eilncatlou  ” 

,  is  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  educa  ors. 

'  This  woik  is  cordially  commended  to  all 
■  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  country. 
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SOMK  Cruiors  Fl.YKtfa,  Cl!KF,l‘KI!'S, 
ANH  SwiMMKUS.  Hy  jHIlies  .lolionivt. 
I’p.  224.  New  York  :  Appleton  iV:  Co 
Another  interesting  volume  of  the  “Nat¬ 
ural  History  Series.”  This  series  does  not 
aim  to  take  the  plaeeof  a  scientific  treatise 
upon  natural  history,  hut  is  designed  to 
serve  as  an  introduetion  to  the  study  f)f 
the  subject  by  intcresti>ig  the  pupils  and 
teaching  them  t(j  observe  for  themselves. 
The  animals  are  described  in  an  easy  and 
interesting  style.  The  h<H>k  contains  a 
large  number  of  finely  executed  illustra¬ 
tions  which  will  give  the  pupils  a  good 
idea  of  the  different  animals,  and  will 
also  create  a  lasting  interest  in  tlie  subject 
of  natural  history. 

CkiIKs’  T.XHI.KT.  Edited  with  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  Voi’abularv.  and  (iramm.'tt- 
ical  (Questions.  l>y  Uichard  I’.irsons. 
Profes-or  of  tJreek,  <  Miio  Wesleyan  I’n  - 
ver^ity.  Pp.  '.H.  Boston  ;  (linn  A'  Co. 
This  little  volume  has  arisen  from  a  b.-- 
lief  that  Cebes’  Tiihlt  deserves  a  highei 
recognition  than  it  has  received  from 
educiiors.  In  confirmation  «if  this  claim, 
editions  editeil  from  modern  data  and  re¬ 
search  have  recently  appeared  in  (lertminy 
and  Engl.ind.  In  its  prepanition  the 
works  of  .Schweighatiser,  Simpson,  I  frosihn, 
Biichling,  and  .lerram  have  been  consulted, 
besides  some  minor  editions  prepared  for 
school  and  gymnasium  use.  The  mono¬ 
graphs  of  Hrosilin  and  of  Dr.  Carl  Muller 
on  the  manuscript  authorities  (/><>  <irtf 
critirn  ad  f  V6  tis  Taliu'am  adliib  ndn) 
have  lK*en  of  service. 

Tiik  Mii.itai:y  Systk.m  of  tiik  Bo- 
.M.vx>.  By  Albert  Harkness,  l.L.H. 
Illustrated.  New  Y<irk  :  1).  .\ppleton 
A*  ( 'o. 

Those  who  have  the  former  editions  of 
Ilaikness's  CiPsai’s  ('onimentaries  will 
welcome  with  delight  this  ptimphlet. 
which  contains  the  new  matter  added  to 
the  recently  revised  edition  of  the  ('om- 
nientaries,  and  consists  of  the  interesting 
chapter  on  tl;e  “  Military  System  of  the 
Romans,”  with  diagran  s  and  plans  of 
military  operatiotis  in  the  time  of  Caj.sar, 
a  series  of  v.aliiable  maps  descriptive  of 
the  G.illic  Wars,  and  colored  plates  illus¬ 


trating  various  implements  of  war  us<  d  by 
the  Humans. 

I 

I  ,\M  TiI  \T  1  .\m.  The  Phllasophlr  Has/., 
o/'  the  ('hrisiiitn  Faith.  A  Metrical  Es- 
j  s<y,  in  three  pait.s  .and  nine  {•antes.  By 
E.  A.  Warriner.  Bos'on  :  Cupples,  pp. 
j  ham  A’  (\).  :  IN'!”.  KIT  pi).  sril.OO. 
This  beautifully  printed  little  boek  deals 
inverse  with  “  The  Idea  of  the  luiioite; 
The  Idea  of  God  ;  The  Eb'inents  of  Per- 
son.ility.”  riie  atnhor's  conclusion  is: 
From  one  iilea  is  each  idea  grown  ; 

From  Person  e.ich  idea  piirsonal. 
hrom.'snn  is  each  iilea  ol  sonsliip  known; 

( )f  fatherhood  from  Father,  lienee  in  All, 
In  (ill  I,  is  .Man:  and  God  is  ^lan  ()ii<'- 
iiial.” 

VlIioil.K.  Par  .\.  f'ollignon.  Prof,  de 
Hlieiorii|ne  an  I.vcec'  de  N:incv.  Ed. 
par  II.  l.ccene  et  II.  Oudin. 

This  is  a  very  teadab'e  commentary,  in 
narrative  S'vle,  of  N’lrgil  s  works.  Prof. 
Collignon  tells  the  sti  ry  in  continuous 
form, — m.aking  freipieiit  critii-isms,  which 
ho  illosiratcs  by  translations  from  the 
Latin  te.\t.  He  pii-cedis  it  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  .Vogustan  .\ge  and  Virgil's 
place  therein,  together  with  a  biography 
of  the  poet.  It  Would  seem  to  be  well 
adapted  for  us.  here,  as  a  reailiiig-book 
for  cl.tsses  III  French,  especially  those  who 
have  previously  read  Virgil. 

Pl!l\(  Il’l.r.s  {>F  .\i  T.  Part  I..  “.Vit  in 
Hisiory”  ;  Part  11..  “  .Art  in  Theory.” 

!  Bv  .lohli  ('.  Van  Orke.  Librari  m  of 
the  Sage  I.ibrarv.  .New  rrunswick,  N.  .1. 
Fords,  Howard  A  Ilnlbeit.  New  A  oik, 
publishers.  12mo.  Vellum  cloth.  ?l. 2-0. 

'  A  scientific  study  of  art.  entirelv  apart 
from  all  emotional  likes  and  dislike.s,  is  a 
very  useful  thing.  Mr.  V.in  Hjkegoesat 
his  woi  k  in  the  scieiilific  spirit,  sweeps 
away  many  mi.stakcn  ideas  in  regard  to 
art,  and  discusses  it  in  history  as  a  lan- 
'  guage;  or,  to  put  it  more  clearly,  simply 
an  expreS'ion. 

j  .\  Sv.NOPSIs  OF  TtlF,  NATFItF,  AND  EF- 
FKcr.s  OF  .Vi.coiioi.  .v.M)  Naucotics. 
By  L.  H.  Luce,  M.D.  Pp.  2«.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  H.  (’.  Heath  A  Co.  ;  1SS7, 

Since  the  subject  of  the  elFects  of  alco- 
^  hoi  has  been  more  closely  looked  into  by 
•  the  masses,  the  demand  for  text-books  on 
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this  subject  bus  rapidly  increased.  Dr.  | 
Luce,  in  this  little  pamphlet,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  sjsteiuatic  outline  of  the  chemical 
nature,  physiological  action,  and  patholog¬ 
ical  effects  of  narcotics.  It  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  teacher  in  preparing 
topics  for  his  classes. 

Due  Nouth  ;  or,  Gliw})si>s  of  Scandinavia 
and  Russia.  By  Matiirin  M.  Ballou, 
author  of  Edge-Tools  of  Speech,  Genius 
in  Sunshine  and  Shadow,  etc.  pp.  3Td. 
$1. .')().  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Co. 

About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Ballou,  having 
then  just  returned  from  circumnavigating 
the  globe,  was  induced  to  record  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  long  journey,  and  the  result  was 
a  volume  entitled  Due  West ;  or.  Bound  the 
World  in  Ten  Months.  The  public  favor 
accorded  to  this  work  led,  a  couple  of  years 
later,  to  the  Lssuing  of  a  second  volume  of 
travels,  upon  the  author's  return  from  the 
West  Indies,  entitled  Due  South  ;  or,  Cuba, 
Past  and  Present.  The  popular  success  of 
both  books  and  the  flattering  comments  of 
the  critics  led  to  the  writing  of  this  book, 
describing  the  far  North  from  which  Mr. 
has  just  returned.  The  countries  described 
in  this  interesting  book  are  Norway, 
Sweden,  Ilus.sia,  and  Russian  Poland.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Ballou  does  not 
agree  with  the  popularly  expressed  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  Tzar’s  government.  He 
has  tried  to  represent  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  its  Polish  province  truthfully, 
and  to  draw  only  reasonable  deductions 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  country  that  he 
has  obtained  by  observation. 

The  E.vrly  Tunoits.  By  Rev.  C.  E. 
Moberly.  pp.  249.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons ;  1887. 

The  series  of  Epochs  of  Modern  History, 
edited  by  Edward  E.  Morris,  M.A.,  J, 
Surtees  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  and C.  Colbeck, 
M.A.,  to  which  this  valuable  book  belongs, 
consists  of  a  number  of  concise  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  volumes  on  special  eras  of 
history.  The  Early  Tudors  is  devoted  to  j 
the  events  connected  with  the  reigns  of  | 


on  that  subject.  Each  volume  is  complete 
in  itself,  but  taken  as  a  series  they  furnish 
fur  the  young  an  outline  which  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  more  extended  study. 

I  To  those  who  are  older  they  present  a  con¬ 
venient  sketch  of  the  heads  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  already  acquired.  The 
historical  maps  and  copious  indexes  are 
welcome  additions  to  the  volumes. 

Cathedual  Day.s.  A  Tour  Through 
Southern  England.  By  Anna  Bowman 
Dodd.  Illustrated  from  sketches  and 
photographs  by  E.  Eldon  Deane,  pp. 
399.  ^2.90.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
1887. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  trip  through 
Southern  Europe,  describing  the  journey, 
the  country  passed  through,  and  the  expe¬ 
riences  encountered  during  the  trip,  in  a 
pleasant,  interesting,  and  instructive  way. 
The  first  stopping  place  was  in  Snssex 
Downs,  at  the  beautiful  town  of  Arundel. 
In  this  chapter  are  illustrations  of  Arnndel 
Castle,  the  Old  Parochial  Church,  Arun¬ 
del.  The  next  chapter  tells  of  Slindon  and 
Bognor ;  the  next  Chichester,  and  contains 
a  beautiful  picture  of  Chichester  Cross, 
another  of  Chichester  Cathedriil,  a  sketch 
of  “  Old  Scnlptiires,”  Chichester.  And 
so  the  book  continues,  taking  the  reader 
through  Goodwood,  Fareham,  Waltham, 
the  Valley  of  the  Itchen,  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  .Stonehenge,  and  many  other 
equally  interesting  places. 

The  Piiakaoiis  of  the  Bondage 
AND  THE  Exodus.  Lectures  by  Chas. 
S.  Robinson,  D.  1).,  LL.D.,  Madison 
Avenue  Church,  New  York,  .W  cents, 
pp.  199  ;  paper.  New  York :  The 
Century  Company. 

These  thirteen  lectures  were  gfiven  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  the  course  of  his  public 
ministrations  upon  the  Sabbath.  Much  of 
the  work  in  their  preparation  has  been  that 
of  compilation.  The  facts  were  brought 
from  all  the  sources  of  information  that  he 
could  obtain.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ab¬ 
solute  disagreement  and  antagonism  on 
these  subjects  among  the  best  authorities. 


Henry  VII  and  Henry  VHI. 


Each  vol-  j  and  therefore  the  work  of  gleaning  infor- 


ume  is  written  by  the  person  who,  in  the  |  mation  from  a  hundred  scattered  official 
editor’s  judgment,  is  best  adapted  to  write  reports,  voluminous  histories,  review  arti- 
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cles,  and  letters  to  the  English, French,  and 
German  press ;  and  reconciling  the  different 
statements,  as  hest  he  could,  became  a  task 
of  large  proportions.  The  lectures  are  on 
the  following  subjects  :  The  Modern  Land 
of  Egypt;  The  Great  Discovery  of  1881  ; 
Mummies  as  Evidences  of  Christianity ; 
The  Father  of  “Pharaoh's  Daugl^er”; 
Rameses  the  Great;  God’s  Purpose  with 
Menephtah  ;  The  1  )iscovery  of  Pithom  ; 
Goshen  and  the  Obeli.sk  of  t)n ;  Where 
w:v3  the  Field  of  Zoan  ? ;  Wonders  in  the 
Field  of  Zoan;  The  Lord  Gotl  of  (iods; 
Pharaoh’s  Heart  Hardened  ;  Pharaoh 
Raised  Up. 

Fh.VXKI.IN  in  Fh.VNCK.  From  Orig¬ 
inal  Documents,  most  of  which  are  n«)w 
published  for  the  first  time.  Hy  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Jr.,  IJoston.  pp.  478. 

Roberts  Hrothers ;  1887. 

Historical  students  have  beeti  patiently 
waiting  for  the  publication  of  that  valua¬ 
ble  collection  of  papers  bequeathed  by  Dr. 
Franklin  to  his  grandson,  William  Temple 
Franklin,  which  were  finally  rescued  in 
London  hy  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  our  government  five  years 
ago.  Mr.  Stevens  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  his  enterprise,  scholarship,  and 
patriotism.  He  bought  the  collection  and 
spent  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  in 
repairing,  copying,  and  binding  them. 
This  collection,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
numbered  nearly  three  thou.sand  different 
papers.  About  twelve  hundred  of  them  i 
were  published  in  Spark’s  life  and  works  | 
of  Franklin.  Hy  far  the  larger  part,  it 
will  thus  be  seen,  have  never  befon*  been 
published.  These  letters  Dr.  Hale  and  his 
son  have  now  edited,  and  made  them  tell 
their  important  story  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  intelligible  to  every  reader.  Of  course 
all  the  letters  of  the  collection  are  not  here 
published,  although  hut  few  of  the  more 
important  ones  are  omitted.  The  bof»k 
will  be  read  with  thrilling  interest  by  every 
student  at  all  interested  in  American 
history.  It  is  adorned  with  four  choice 
portraits  of  Franklin,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  vignettes  of  distinguished  ch.aracters 


of  Franklin’s  time,  both  Americans  and 
hhiropeans.  The  publishers  deserve  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  mechan¬ 
ical  execution  of  this  important  work.  In 
type,  paper,  and  binding,  the  book  is  a 
credit  alike  to  them  and  tlie  American 
people. 

A  Vksi'kk  .SKitviOK.  \o.  1  and  No.  -j. 
Hy  .1.  T.  Duryea,  D.  1).  J  cents  each. 
8-. of)  per  hundred.  Hoston  and  Chicago  : 
Congregational  Sunday  Schotd  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society. 

In  preparing  these  services  Dr.  Duryea 
has  met  a  long-felt  want  of  the  churches, — 
an  Order  of  .Service  for  evening  worship 
simple  in  arrangement,  but  providing  for  a 
large  participation  in  the  exercises  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  The  music,  respon¬ 
sive  readings,  nnd  other  features  of  each 
service  are  so  planned  as  to  secure  unity, 
completeness,  and  beauty. 

Les  Coxtkmi'okains.  Etudes  et  Por¬ 
traits  Litteraires  par  Jules  Lemaitre. 
J’roisiJ’me  iSerie.  Pari.s  :  11.  Leccne  et 
H.  Oudin;  18.87.  pp.  Jt)7. 

'Phis  new  volume  is  the  third  in  the 
series  of  contemporaneous  authors.  It 
treats  of  Octave  Feuillet ;  Edmond  and 
Jules  Goncourt ;  Pierre  Loti ;  Jean  Hiclie- 
pin ;  Henry  Fouquier;  Paul  Hourget; 
The  Duke  D’.\umale,  and  many  others. 
It  is  written  in  excellent  French,  ami  will 
prove  interesting  not  only  to  those  who  en¬ 
joy  their  French  reading,  but  pariiculaily 
those  who  are  making  a  special  study  of 
French.  M.  Lemaitre  ranks  very  high 
among  the  leading  French  writers  of  to¬ 
day. 

T.VI.KS  Ahoi  t  Law.  A  Popular  .State¬ 
ment  of  What  our  Law  is,  and  How  it 
I  is  Administered.  Hy  Fidmiind  P.  Dole. 
Hoston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mitllin  «fc  Co. 

A  simple  and  scholarly  statement  of 
[  what  law  is  and  how  it  is  put  into  action  is 
!  here  offered  to  thelteginner  in  law  .study, 

!  and  also  to  the  non-professional  reader 
'  who  wishes  to  gain  some  working  ideas  on 
■  the  subject.  Forms  of  trial,  both  sides  of 
!  the  jury  ((uestion,  law  terms,  discussions 
1  of  (jiiestions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  of 
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edHC.'itional  and  labor  qneHtioiis,  etc.,  are 
here  set  forth  in  readable  form  with  com-  ' 
nieiidable  accuracy  and  spirit. 

Tiik  March  number  of  the  Cnnada  Edir 
rationnl  Montidi/  opens  with  an  article  on  ’ 
“  Tlie  Teaching  of  Heading,”  by  .1.  A.  1 
McLellan,  M.A.,  LL  I).,  Director  of  the  j 
Teachers’  Institute  in  Ontario.  The  arti¬ 
cle  is  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  certain  ' 
new  theories  of  teaching  reading,  and  is 
specially  severe  on  Col.  Parker.  Prof.  ; 
Goodwill,  of  (Queen’s  College,  contributes 
ail  article  on  ”  A  .School  of  Science  for 
Eastern  Ontario  Located  at  Kingston,”  j 
which  will  be  ri'ad  with  much  attention.  | 
An  excellent  article  on  ”  Science  Teaching  i 
ill  .Schools,”  by  1).  F.  II.  Wilkins,  11. Sc.,  i 
S'  ience  Miuster  in  Prescott  High  .School, 
and  another  on  ”  A  Neglected  Work  in 
our  Education  System,”  are  worthy  of  the  i 
high  reputation  of  ('anadiaii  teachers  and 
of  the  Monthly,  which  is  the  foremost  edu-  ' 
cational  and  literary  magazine  in  Canada.  ! 
The  Monthly  supplies  its  readers  with  ar-  \ 
tides,  original  and  selected,  of  the  high-  [ 
est  literary  merit,  and  furnishes  many  ; 
pages  replete  with  matter  most  useful  to 
teiwhers  in  the  class-room.  'I'he  happy 
union  of  these  two  features  makes  this 
magazine  nniijiie.  We  advi.se  all  ediica-  i 
tors  to  subscribe  to  this  excellent  journal.  ; 


1).  C.  IIk.vth  A:  Co.,  Poston,  will 
publish.  May  1,  The  Earth  in  Sjnice  ;  a 
Manual  of  .\stronomical  Geography,  by 
Edward  P.  .Tackson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Physical  .Science,  Poston  Latin  School.  It 
deals  with  such  questions  as  the  following  : 
“Spherical  Form  of  the  Earth.”  —  How 
we  know  that  the  Earth  is  Spherical. 
“Departures  from  the  Spherical  Form.’’ 
— How  we  know  that  the  Eaitli  is  Flat¬ 
tened  at  the  Poles.  “  Latitude  and  Lon¬ 
gitude.”  “  /.ones.”  “  Dimen.sioii3  and 
Distances.” — How  w’e  know  these.  “The 
Sun’s  Rays  and  the  Earth’s  Atmcsphere.” 
—  Gradual  changes  in  Light  and  Heat 
during  the  Day  and  Year.  “  The  Earth’s 
Daily  Motion.” — How  we  know  tliat  the 
Earth  Rotates;  Apparent  Daily  Motion 
of  the  Heavens.  “  The  Earth's  Yearly 


Motion.”— How  we  know  that  the  Earth 
Revolves.  “  The  Inclination  of  the  Axis.” 
— The  Sun’s  Declinations ;  the  Change  of 
Season’s;  the  Variation  in  the  I.engih  of 
Day  and  Night.  It  will  be  found  well 
written,  sensible,  and  useful. 

1).  C.  Hk.vth  it  Co.  have  just  l.ssued  a 
njw  edition  of  Prof.  .Shumway’s  ..-1  l)<iy  in 
Ancient  Rome,  of  w’hich  nearly  forty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  have  already  been  sold.  The 
great  succe.ss  of  this  book  is  chiefly  due  to 
its  reliability  and  interesting  style.  Start¬ 
ing  along  the  modern  Vorso  (the  ancient 
Kid  FUiminia),  the  reader  is  taken  across 
the  Campus  ^I.irtius,  with  its  Pantheon, 
over  the  Capitoline,  .acros.s  the  h'oruni. 
Palatine,  etc.,  gathering  up  as  he  goes  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  topography,  archa-ology, 
interspersed  with  illu.Jtrative  citations  and 
charmingly  illiistr.ated,  so  that  he  inay  see 
faces  and  places.  Every  student  of  Cicero, 
of  Horace,  or  of  Tacitus,  will  find  it  in¬ 
valuable. 

Tiik  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  and  School  Board  of  the  City  of  New 
Bedford  contains  much  interesting  m.atter. 
Teachers  of  the  natural  sciences  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  reading  what  is 
said,  both  by  the  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  and  by  Supt.  Harrington, 
upon  new  methods  of  teaching  physics 
and  chemistry  lately  introduced  into  the 
high  school  in  that  city.  Further  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  report  will  be  found  else.vhere. 

Tiik  Rivkusidk  LiTKUATUiiK  Se- 
HlK.s  has  publi.shed  The  Golden  Leyend, 
by  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  with  Notes  by 
Samuel  Arthur  Pent,  A. M.  ;  in  two  parts. 
Part  1.  i'his  series  is  published  monthly 
by  Houghton,  Mitflin  A:  Co.,  Poston  and 
New  York.  .Single  nuinber,  l.*»  cents; 
yearly  subscri|)tiun  (fl  numbers),  $1.2i3. 

The  Home  and  School  Supplement.  An 
Illustrated  Education.al  Monthly.  Sey¬ 
mour  Eaton,  editor ;  Thomas  Gibson, 
business  manager.  Published  by  the  Sup¬ 
plement  Company,  .')0  Promtield  St.,  Poe- 
ton.  i'l.blt  a  year.  This  excellent  supple¬ 
mentary  pajHT  for  teachers  has  lately 
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transferred  the  entire  business  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  from  Toronto  to  Uoston.  It  is 
full  of  healthy,  interesting,  and  useful 
articles.  Each  number  contains  a  bio- 
grapliical  sketch  with  portrait  of  some 
uroiniiient  character  of  the  present  time. 
The  March  number  gives  ns  an  account 
of  the  noted  writer,  Edward  Eggleston, 
accompanied  by  a  good  likeness  of  him. 
The  April  number  will  contain  a  portrait 
and  sketch  of  (iieorge  W.  Cable.  We 
cordially  commend  the  magazine  to  all. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Mugu-  j 
zine.  d-j  cents  a  number;  -Sd.OO  a  year.  ■ 
The  Century  Co.,  Union  .Square,  New 
York.  The  Century  is  one  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  that  always  has  a  wide  circulation  ;  | 
but  the  admirable  series  of  papei-s  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  given  it  a  much  j 
greater  popularity. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  S4.(K) 
a  year.  Harper  &  IJrothers,  New  York. 
This  is  another  of  the  standard  niiigaziues. 
The  opening  article  of  the  March  number 
gives  a  long  and  full  account  of  ‘‘The 
New  York  Police  Department,”  with  21 
lllustratiuns. 

Lippineott' s  Monthly  Magazine.  J.  li. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila.  The  price  of 
this  magazine  was  wrongly  given  in  the 
February  EDUCATION  as  *2.00.  It  is 
$;L00  a  year;  cents  a  number.  The 
complete  story  in  the  March  number  is 
”  Kenyon's  Wife.” 

The  Forum.  50  cents  a  copy  ;  $.5.00  a 
year.  The  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  07 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  The  contributors 
to  the  March  number  are  Prof.  St.  George 
Mivart,  George  Gunton,  Hev.  Edward  E. 
lUle,  Neal  Dow,  Prof,  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  etc. 

.'Scribner's  Magazine.  Price,  2-')  cents  a 
copy  ;  $;3.00  a  year.  Published  monthly. 


with  illustrations,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  New  York.  The  opening  article  of 
the  March  number,  “  The  Stability  of  the 
Earth,”  will  be  found  very  interesting  at 
this  time. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Martha,!.  Lamb, 
■’lO  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.  ,')0  cents 
a  copy ;  -*5.00  a  year.  This  monthly 

magazine  is  a  treasure  to  all  lovers  of 
American  history. 

The  Home  and  School  Supplement.  An 
illustrated  educational  monthly.  SI. .TO  a 
year.  The  .Supplement  Co.,  Boston.  A 
practical  and  interesting  magazine,  with 
many  bright  and  helpful  suggestions. 

The  Quiver.  .$1..50  a  year.  Cassell  & 
Co.,  New  York.  An  illustrated  magazine 
for  Sunday  and  general  reading. 

Grammar  School.  $LIX)  a  year.  The 
Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  and 
Boston.  A  monthly  magazine  of  instruct¬ 
ive  reading  for  young  people. 

The  Andover  Review  (monthly).  $4.00 
a  year.  Houghton,  MitHin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A  strong,  vigorou.s  number. 

The  Cosmopolitan,  Single  copies,  ,'tO 
cents;  $2.. 50  per  year.  .Schlicht  iV:  Field, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  very  enterprising 
and  readable  monthly. 


—  Eberhard  Faber,  of  New  York  City, 
well  known  as  the  sole  agent  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  A.  W.  Faber's  celebrated  Lead 
I  Pencils,  etc.,  has  established  an  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  wherein  the  special 
wants  of  educators,  in  his  line,  will  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Mr.  Garret  Ber¬ 
gen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  selected 
I  as  manager  of  the  Department.  Mr.  Ber- 
I  gen  has  for  many  years  been  identified 
.  with  educational  work,  and  adds  to  a  prac- 
i  tical  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  schools, 

;  a  wide  acquaintance  with  representative 
‘  educators. 


THE  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


The  friends  and  patrons  of  this  school,  now  in  its  tenth  year,  may 
well  look  back  with  honest  pride  upon  what  it  has  accomplished 
in  the  decade. 

Ten  years  ago  summer  schools,  as  they  now  e.xist,  were  almost 
unknown.  The  originators  of  this  were  obliged  to  work  without  any 
pattern.  The  plan  of  a  purely  educational  institution  aiming  to  teach 
in  the  vacation  literature,  language,  science,  and  art,  had  no  prece¬ 
dent,  and  the  whole  matter  of  organization  and  equipment  was  largely 
e.xperimental.  The  M.  V.  S.  I,  was  a  pioneer  ;  but  it  has  made  such  a 
success  that  it  has  now  a  score  of  imitators  and  competitors. 

Ten  years  ago  the  general  impression  among  teachers  and  parents 
was,  that  no  study  or  mental  labor  should  be  attempted  in  the  mid¬ 
summer  holidays, — the  livelong  day  should  be  spent  in  utter  listless¬ 
ness  and  sleep.  Such  was  the  orthodox  creed  ;  but  a  few  heretics 
held  a  different  opinion.  They  believed  that  change  was  rest ;  they 
maintained  that  a  reasonable  and  moderate  amount  of  study  could  be 
combined  with  recreation  to  advantage,  both  physical  and  mental,  if 
the  surrounding  conditions  were  favorable.  If  this  could  be  demon¬ 
strated,  then  the  cause  of  education  would  be  greatly  advanced  ;  for  at 
that  season,  and  at  that  season  only,  could  teachers  in  active  employ¬ 
ment  find  the  time  to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  specialists,  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  ruts  and  fitted  for  better 
work  in  their  profession. 

That  students  would  come,  they  believed  ;  for  they  had  noticed  with 
what  eagerness  these  had  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  few 
years  before,  to  attend  the  Science  School  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  dur¬ 
ing  its  brief  existence  on  the  Island  of  Penikese. 

To  make  the  experimental  test  a  fair  one  the  conditions  must  be 
favorable  ;  some  spot  known  to  be  cool,  quiet,  and  health-giving  must 
be  chosen.  Such  a  spot  was  found  at  Cottage  City  on  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard,  already  favorably  known  as  a  summer  watering-place,  where  the 
breezes,  from  whatever  quarter  they  come,  are  cooled  and  purified  by 
the  surrounding  ocean. 

A  few  persons  were  found  who  were  willing  to  give  the  matter  a  trial 
for  one  season.  Circulars  were  sent  out,  and  about  seventy-five  stu¬ 
dents  responded  to  the  call  in  1878.  Thus  the  Martha’s  Vineyard 
Summer  Institute  began  its  career.  It  had  no  building  in  which  to 
meet,  and  none  of  the  usual  school  appliances.  So  little  was  known 


about  it,  even  on  the  island,  that  some  who  had  come  to  attend  failed, 
after  diligent  search,  to  find  it,  and  left  the  island  in  disgust.  Those 
who  were  more  persevering  found  the  Professor  at  last,  and  the  work 
was  begun  where  ever  a  place  to  screen  them  from  sun  and  shower 
could  be  found, — in  cottage  parlors  and  on  piazzas,  over  offices  and  in 
tents, — an  humble  beginning,  but  the  best  that  could  be  made  under 
the  circumstances.  Students  and  faculty  were,  on  the  whole,  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results  of  the  session,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  again. 
The  next  year  a  larger  number  of  students  attended,  and  the  work  was 
better  done  ;  the  third  and  fourth  passed,  with  increased  numbers ; 
but  still  no  building,  no  “  local  habitation.” 

At  this  point  it  was  decided  not  to  go  on  in  this  way  any  longer.  A 
building  must  be  provided,  or  the  school  must  be  abandoned.  The 
residents  of  Cottage  City  had  become  so  much  interested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  that  they  wished  its  continuance,  and  contributed  toward  the 
erection  of  an  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  In  the 
autumn  of  i88i  the  Institute  was  incorporated  under  the  general 
statute,  officers  were  chosen,  and  a  business  agent  was  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  general  management. 

One  of  his  first  duties  was  to  get  plans  and  estimates  and  attend  to 
the  erection  of  the  building,  which  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1882, 
and  has  answered  satisfactorily  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Its  location  is  unsurpassed  on  our  coast.  There,  for  five  years,  have 
gathered  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  day  the  building  was  erected  a  more  systematic  and  thor¬ 
ough  organization  was  effected.  Each  year  such  changes  and  additions 
have  been  made  as  experience  suggested  ;  a  conservative  yet  progres¬ 
sive  policy  has  been  pursued.  Three  years  ago  a  building  was  erected 
on  the  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  table-board  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  and  this  has  added  materially  to  the  comfort  of  all  concerned. 

During  the  nine  sessions  of  the  Institute  about  fifteen  hundred  per¬ 
sons  have  been  enrolled  as  members,  who,  as  they  have  returned  to 
their  homes,  have  done  much  by  their  commendation  of  its  merits  to 
sustain  and  cheer  its  officers  in  carrying  on,  under  many  discourage¬ 
ments,  this  enterprise.  It  is  hoped  that,  on  this  jubilee  year,  there 
will  be  a  large  gathering  of  the  old  students  for  a  renewal  of  associa¬ 
tions  that  cluster  about  this  pleasant  spot,  and  that  they  will  bring  their 
friends  to  see  how'  admirable  are  the  facilities  it  offers  for  both  study 
and  recreation. 


